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U. S. Treasury-Army Signal Corps 


BATTLEFRONT CALLS in jungle keep this switchboard 
busy on Cape Gloucester. Set in a fox hole on a trail it is 
communication nerve center for marine headquarters. 
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This is one more example of the way the leaders of our War Program watch every detail 
that contributes to the protection and health of fighting men. 
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that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


Sometimes nothing happens in a convoy. 





































Men stand watch on machinery-crowded decks, 
eyes seeing over the horizon and high up into 
the black sky, ears tuned to the comfort of the 
ship working in the water. 

Nothing else but that sound. 

And the sea and air most innocent. 


Then, like a change of wind, comes the feeling. 
Fear sneaks into every face. Nerves come out on 
top of the skin. 


The men know enemy eyes are watching 
beneath the water. 

They hope it won’t happen. Maybe the enemy 
will miss, or an ash-can will do its work first. 


But it happens. 


Not one of them knows how—but there is a 
scream, a flash of hot red light, a shaking all 
over, and the air sick with the smell of explosion. 


They don’t hear it, but they know the order 
comes, ‘‘Abandon Ship!,’’ and they are in the 
water in their life-saving suits. 


Their shoulder lights extend a crooked glowing 
line in the black oil that covers the walls of waves. 


Their suits keep them up until the beam of 
the rescue craft finds them. Then there will be 
coffee—and warmth and light again. 


Later, a new ship. A new job to be done. A war 
to be won for Peace, so that all men may sail 
the seas in freedom. So that all men may live 
in Peace to build a better world. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 








The Maritime Commission wanted greater pro- 
tection for its merchant seamen—a suit to keep 
them afloat, warm and dry. They came to us 
because of our long experience in manufacturing 
rubber clothing. We are making suits for them of 
synthetic rubber. Under these suits thislife-saving 
vest is always worn to give complete buoyancy. 


The life-saving suits are made in one piece with 
gloves attached to sleeves and shoes attached to 
legs, to enable seamen to jumpinto them quickly. 
A draw-string makes the suit watertight. A 
shoulder light glows red when floating in water 
so that rescue parties can locate them easily, 
even in darkest night. 


Because seamen swimming in oil could not 
always be lifted, a harness was built into the 
suit, ending in a big loop. Now a boat hook can 
lift a man without his slipping back into the 
water. Today this is the only type of suit that 
can be manufactured for use by seamen of the 
American Merchant Marine. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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WATCH CHINA. The next "Breath-Taking" move of the war may come from there. 
Government officials here won't tell what they expect, will only admit 
they are “worried”. If the development is diplomatic, it just might 
be something to tie China and Russia more closely together. 


CHEAPEST TRICK of the war is being played by a few shysters who consider them— 
selves "smart business men" but who are actually hurting the good 
name of all private business. They are deliberately overpaying income 
taxes, knowing that the Treasury Dept., when it discovers the over-— 
payment, will refund the money . . . plus 6% interest. 


OFFICE OF PRICE has been created in the War Foods Administration to handle farm 
price regulations and the price support programs. The same shake-up 
restores farm security, AAA and soil conservation as independent 
agencies within U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


FARMHAND WAGE CURBS have been ordered by Marvin Jones. New ceiling for hired 
help on farms is $2,400 per year. State farm boards will fix local 
wages. Few farm workers receive $2,400 annually. The national 
average is $756 plus board. 


"SMEAR DEWEY" campaign is shaping up in the offices of one of the west's major 
farm organizations. The job was assigned from Washington where New 
Deal leaders realize that the New York Governor is Roosevelt's strong— 
est opponent among farmers. 


SUGAR RATIONS will remain the same for another two months, according to OPA. 
Civilian allocation for the first quarter of 1944 was 1,044,000 tons. 


MILLION BULL RINGS are on the way. WPB released 240,000 lbs. of copper last 
week to be made into nose rings for bulls. Average usage is a 
quarter-—lb. per ring. 


REFUGEE GOVERNMENTS will give increasing headaches to the allies. They're 
bobbing up everywhere to dispute the authority and claims of the ones 
already established in London and Africa. Belgium has an anti-—Leopold 
underground movement; Yugoslavia has King Peter's representatives and 
Tito's Partisans. Greece has at least three "Governments" ready to 
deal with the Allies. And more are on the way. 


RETURN LOADS are heavier on Allied convoys this winter. Russia is shipping 
lumber, chrome ore, arsenic, pitch and phosphates to Britain. North 
Africa is exporting citrus fruits and wines. Egypt has started to 
send out cotton, onions, talc, hemp and sisal. 


BE PREPARED for the retirement of Winston Churchill as soon as German defeat 
is a certainty. He is aging fast and is not anxious to have the 
responsibility of constructing a peace. He has a shrewd sense of 
history .. . far better than FDR .. . and knows that his place 
therein is secure as the man who saved the Empire in its darkest hour 
With that, he will have the good judgement to remain content. 


THE PRAVDA INCIDENT is something to be taken seriously. Pravda, of course, is 
~ not the official organ of the Soviet Government but of the Communist 
party. It says things that Stalin might not want to say officially. 
Its charge that some British talked with von Ribbentrop in Spain 
about a "separate British peace" probably has some sort of foundation 
in fact. It happened in the last war. It's equally possible that the 
Russians themselves had had a few talks with influential Nazis on the 
side. Pravda's strategy, probably, was to forestall any opposition 
to take over Polish and Baltic coast territory after the war. 
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Old Joe 


“,.. when you get over there in the thick 
of it, son, you won't have time to think 
about the fancy ideals you’re supposed to 
be fighting for. You'll be interested mostly 
in shooting straight, and shooting first. 


“But some night when you're lying out 
under the stars, you'll probably figure 
the whole thing out—and it will be 
very simple. 

“You'll realize that you're fighting to 
protect the kind of decency and freedom 
you were raised in—and will want to 
raise your. kids in, too. 

“You'll be fighting to protect the oppor- 
tunity that a// Americans have of starting 
at the bottom and getting to the top— 
and that’s typically American. 


You're fighting to protect your right to 
live your own life in your own way with- 
out being pushed around by some bright 
young bureaucrat who wants to do all 
your planning for you. 

“That’s about all there is to it, son. But 
it’s mighty worth while—this business of 
keeping our freedom—of sticking to the 
things that have made America great. 


“I’ve often thought that our own family 
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ag waves over 
seven Republic 
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was a pretty good example of what can 
happen in this country—and nowhere 
else. I started as a chore boy on this very 
farm, when I was ten years old. Made up 
my mind I'd own it some day. Nothing 
in the world to stop me—if I really 
wanted it. 


“We didn’t have good roads in those days. 
No central schools. No cars or trucks or 
tractors. No radios. No airplanes. No 
telephones, movies, or electric lights. 


“I didn’t have much education—didn’t have 
the time or money to get it. But I made 
up my mind that my own children would 
have some of the things I didn’t have. 


“You’ve had a good education. You went 
to agricultural college. You’ve traveled 
around the country in your car. You've 
seen how the other fellow lives and runs 
his farm. You keep up to date through 
your radio, your reading—and your 
various farm associations. 

“And, son, it’s hard to believe that most 
of the inventions, advantages and im- 
provements that have made you more 
efficient and more comfortable, have 
happened in my li. -ime. 


said to Young Joe... 


“But that’s the very thing I’m talking 
about. That’s the power of America. 
We've got push in this country—and in- 
genuity—the determination to keep on 
getting stronger and better all the time. 
And all of us have got to see that nothing 
stops that kind of progress—neither 
enemies from the outside, nor from 
the inside. 


“You’re a chip off the old block, son. You 
think about the way I do. You work hard 
—very hard. But you’ve had more advan- 
tages than I had. And you’re a better man 
in every way. You'll go farther. 


“You're the new type of American farmer. 
You're running a business when you farm 
today. It’s a mighty important business 
too—and you've got to know your stuff. 


“Just remember this, my boy—you’re a 
free agent. Your future is under your hat. 
You have seen what our American way 
of doing things has meant to you and 
me and millions of others, in oppor- 
tunity, progress and happiness. That’s 
what you’re really fighting for, son. You 
put the heat on, over there—and I'll put 
it on over here.” 


Let’s All Back the Attack! Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 


REPUBLEC STEEL 
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Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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The Prospects for Store Shelves 


FTER more than two years of war, 
A wear-and-tear is raising hobs with 
the gadgets, the tools and the ne- 
cessities of civilians’ work-a-day lives. 
Replacements are needed by countless 
families. Money jingles in the pockets 
of thousands willing to buy. But many 
items so far have not been available. 
Merchants would chortle over good busi- 
ness if they had goods to sell. The mar- 
ket is ripe for everything from bobbie pins 
to bathtubs and furnaces. 

A bemused public, happy one day and 
gloomy the next, depends on the latest 
word from WPB concerning production 
of civilian goods. 

So Pathfinder asked WPB. Just what is 
the outlook for the coming months? Here 
it is as of the fourth week in January. 

Furniture: Retail dealers can expect 
fewer pieces due to lumber shortage and 
restriction against use by manufacturers 
of seven critical woods. No magazine 
racks, tea wagons, curio cabinets, record 
cabinets, towel racks, to be made. 

Tractors: 20,000 were produced in De- 
cember against 4,200 in December 1942. 
It is uncertain if this rate can be main- 
tained, which it must be to achieve this 
year’s goal. 

Kitchenware: Prospects poor for alu- 
minum ware. More enamel ware seems in 
prospect. Manufacturers’ iron and steel 
quotas for this purpose have been cut 
from 75 per cent to 70 per cent. Previ- 
ously military and exports needs had to 
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be filled from that 75 per cent. Now they 
don’t. 

Electric ranges: 88,000 three-burner 
ranges will be made only, however, in 
areas where labor and facilities are avail- 
able. 

Farm machinery: Prospects good with 
allotments of 100 per cent of controlled 
materials for the year. 

Electric appliances: No toasters. Irons 
being manufactured as rapidly as is wise 
in relation to war goods needs. 

Refrigerators: 40,000 more ice refrig- 
erators will be made than were turned out 
in last quarter of 1943. Total production 
first quarter this year: 269,809. 

Fertilizer: Less potash available. Potash 
content of mixed fertilizer to be reduced 
5-5 per cent. 

Steel goods: Limited quantity of steel 
for upholstered furniture springs. Should 
be on the market in 60 days. Fifty thou- 
sand bathtubs will be made for war hous- 
ing only. No bobbie pins. More razor 
blades. Safety razors to be made again, 
limited only by amount of material that 
can be allotted. No washing machines, sew- 
ing machines, or vacuum cleaners. 

Metal containers: 169 products will be 
packaged this way in 1944, an increase of 
22. Estimated plate to be used, 1,900,000 
tons against 1,550,000 last year. 

Glass containers: About the same as 
last year. Glass containers and metal 
closures for home canning unlimited. 

Vehicles: Pre-war baby carriages, stroll- 
ers, walkers, and pushcarts 
will be on the market in about 
six weeks. This industry ex- 
pected to get sufficient ma- 
terials to produce at capacity. 

Pails and tubs: More gal- 
vanized pails, buckets, wash 
tubs, wash boilers, funnels, 
fire shovels and storage cans 
due to more steel for manu- 
facturers. 

Tires: 30,000,000 passenger 
tires for essential civilian 
needs expected to be pro- 
duced. 

Miscellaneous: More jew- 
elry since 50 per cent more 
gold and palladium have been 
allotted manufacturers. Eight 


War production seems to be 
over the hump. There should 
be more things to buy shortly. 


per cent more umbrella frames. This 
means an estimated. 5,000,000 bumber- 
shoots for 1944. 

Oil burners: Domestic burners over 10 
years old or those beyond repair can be 
replaced from dealers’ stocks without 
restrictions. 

Yard goods: The same amount or less 
of cotton goods; less rayon, probably more 
wool. 

General: Cigarettes may become more 
scarce. You may wear shoes with pig- 
skin uppers and synthetic rubber soles 
and heels. There will be more coffee and 
chocolate in the grocery stores. 

Note to the corner store and house- 
wives: The paper shortage is such that 
your parcels may not be wrapped, except 
a certain few, such as bacon. 

Caution: Remember, manpower avail- 
ability in each area and transportation 
facilities will govern distribution of goods. 
Military needs take first place. 

At one time recently it looked as though 
the straps trussing up the civilian market 
would be unbuckled in a big way. Just 
when WPB and other government plan- 
ners got ready to go the military stepped 
in and said it would not be smart to go 
ahead. So the picture changed again. 

Now as the big push nears, military de- 
mands heavily outweigh home front re- 
quirements and it appears civilian needs 
not listed above will have to wait until the 
invasion plans of our war strategy have 
been carried out. 
































When Maury Maverick, the scrappy 
Texan who was successively a lawyer, a 
fighting infantryman of World War I, 
tax collector, Congressman, and mayor of 
San Antonio, took the chairmanship of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation he 
said he had three things in mind. Those 
three things just about spell the difference 
between a country muscle-bound by its 
bigness—big cities, big business, big fi- 
nances—and a country geared for smooth, 
free running. 

First was “free enterprise.” That’s not 
just a catch phrase, Maverick said. It’s 
a necessity. It’s essential to the preserva- 
tion of an indispensable element of our 
national life—small business. It calls for 
“new ideas, new materials, new projects, 
and new methods of production.” 

Second, Maverick said he was against 
trade monopolies and trusts. “Any system 
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MAURY MAVERICK—Favors free enterprise. 


that permits a few interests to divide up 
the markets or to cut down production in 
order to maintain high prices is bad. The 
SWPC is unalterably opposed to such 
practices, and will fight to maintain a 
freely operating economy in which small 
business, individually owned plants and 
dispersed industries will have a chance to 
survive.” 

Third was a policy of full employment 
for service men returning from the war 
and a definite program of aid for small 
business enterprises. 

“The SWPC wants to assist in building 
cities and towns alike, rather than to con- 
centrate on building bigger and bigger 
cities with vast groups of unemployed. 
We are interested in a wholesome, con- 
structive balance between city and small 
town development, as opposed to exclu- 
sive emphasis on concentrations of the 
population in limited areas, with the at- 
tendant problems of surplus manpower, 
squeezed-up housing, health hazards, and 
crime, 


Washington Parade 





“We are for intelligent planning now 
to meet post-war needs, and specifically 
for the kind of planning that will put a 
friendly arm around the shoulder of small 
business and help it perform a worth- 
while, useful service in providing essen- 
tial civilian goods.” 

In taking over the small business job, 
Maury Maverick is far from a stranger to 
small business problems. After bringing 
home a wound decoration and citation for 
gallantry in action from World War I, he 
spent ten years selling lumber and build- 
ing and financing homes in San Antonio. 
During those years he met payrolls of 
from 150 to 1,500 employes in building 
operations. Then the politics bug bit him 
and he served four years as tax collector 
in his home county, four years in Con- 
gress, and two years as San Antonio’s 
mayor. Those jobs gave him a wide vari- 
ety of contacts with all kinds of business, 
large and small. Before his recent appoint- 
ment to the SWPC post by Donald Nel- 
son, he served two years as director of 
WPB’s government division, looking after 
the non-military needs of all Federal, 
state and local government units. 


*x* * * 


When the Fourth War Loan drive got 
under way at the Capitol, photographers 
asked for a little cash to show in the pic- 
ture with the bonds. 

Celebrities present dug for their wallets 
but none came up with crisp new bills 
that would make a good flash. A movie 
engineer finally produced some nice “new 
money” for the distinguished gathering, 
and the cameras began to click as Vice 
President Wallace stepped forward to buy 
the first bond. Sam Rayburn took the 
second bond, Joe Martin the third, and 
Hattie Caraway the fourth. 


* * x 


College presidents over the country are 
intensely interested in the proposal now 
before Congress to subsidize the educa- 
tion of returning service men. It could 
mean life or death to some of the smaller 
colleges. 

In Washington last week for a careful 
look at the situation was Vivian T. Smith, 
president of Upper Iowa University, of 
Fayette, Iowa, and secretary of the lowa 
College Presidents’ Association. His inter- 
est was centered in the service men’s edu- 
cation and training bill sponsored by Sen- 
ator Thomas, of Utah. 

In common with many other small col- 
leges that are servirig home and regional 
needs and feeding a steady stream of 
graduate students to the large education 
centers, Upper Iowa has been cut to the 
bone by the war. In 1940 it had around 
350 students, mostly young men. This 
year it has 112, or about five to each of 
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its 22 faculty members, with only a couple 
of dozen boys. Free of debt, progressive 
and moderately endowed, it’s problem, of 
course, is to hold on till the war’s over 
and then pull back into its normal groove 
of progress. That’s where Federal legisla- 
tion comes in. 

To make sure that small colleges doing 
worth-while work continue to hold a use- 
ful place in the general educational sys- 
tem, President Smith told senators and 
representatives he believed an educational 
subsidy for returning service men should 
include three things: (1) State control in 
setting up standards; (2) permission for 
the service men to select their institu- 
tions; and (3) permission for the college 
to determine, within broad limits, its own 
requirements for admission and its own 
curriculum. These views, he said, were his 
own and were not given as the official 
position of his association. 


*x* * * 


Postmaster General Frank Walker pro- 
posed a bill to pay rewards to postal em- 
ployes for inventions or suggestions in- 
creasing their efficiency. Maximum reward 
for one idea, $1,000; annual bag limit per 
person, $25,000. 


* * * 


Rep. Albert Gore, fiddle-playing Dem- 
ocrat from Carthage, Tenn., groped his 
way to his old seat in the House, a little 
dizzy from his trip to the army and 
back. The 36-year-old. congressman, 
married and father of a young daugh- 
ter, volunteered for induction on De- 
cember 28. Furloughed to wind up his 
business after reporting at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, he returned to Wash- 
ington and installed his wife, Pauline, 
in his office to look after things while 
he shouldered a musket. 

Then President Roosevelt called him 
to the White House and told him to 
stick to the dwindling ranks of Demo- 
cratic congressmen. Now Gore is back 
where he started, answering House roll 
calls instead of army bugle calls. 
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REP. ALBERT GORE—Takes his seat again. 
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Post-war planning for public works is 
hacked by the Bible, Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, said recently. He 
offered an original version of Noah’s ex- 
perience with the Ark to prove it. 

“While Noah was laying the keel,” said 
Fleming, “the devil suddenly popped out 
of the ground and asked the old man what 
he was doing. ‘I’m building an ark,’ Noah 
said 

“<Tt’s sure going to be a big one,” said 
the devil 


“*None too big,” replied Noah, reach- 


“PRETTY SOON ITS 
GOING To RAIN 
tKE.....7 





ing for another nail. ‘I have information 
that pretty soon it’s going to rain like — 
well for forty days and nights.’ 

“<*That’s silly, the devil sco fie d. “i 
isn’t going to rain. Even if it should rain, 
you could leave everything to the private 
rowboat industry.’ 

“*T have nothing 
Noah rejoined, ‘but if it rains as hard as 
I think it’s going to, rowboats wouldn't 
be adequate. Maybe it won’t rain, but I 
think I’ll go ahead and get prepared any- 
way. Working on the ark helps me to keep 
my mind off my troubles, of which I have 
plenty, and besides I believe the lumber 
dealers need the business. Moreover, I’ve 
noticed it’s clouding up right now 


against rowboats, 


x * * 


Seems there's a lot of Federal officials 
who have been careless about accounting 
for government funds entrusted to them. 

So careless, in fact, that Comptroller 
General Lindsay C. Warren wrote the 
Senate a letter the other day spilling the 
entire dope—names, addresses, and ex- 
cuses given by the officials, if any. 

In all, 660 government officials are de- 
linquent in rendering accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1943. This is 386 
more than turned up delinquent the year 
before. “Existing war conditions’ and 
“lack of personnel” are the most frequent 
excuses. That’s not all. The Comptroller 
General revealed that 289 Federal. officers 
turned up short in their accounts when 
they made final settlements. Their indebt- 
edness to the Treasury totaled $1,746,203, 
an increase of $211,552 over the shortages 
bared in 1942. The increase in delinquen- 
cies amounted to only $2,314.56 for post- 
masters, who, in all, were short $187,267. 
Among the states, Florida was first in 
postoffice shortages, with and 
Nebraska was second with $19,930. 


$57,795; 


The fascinating report was referred to 
the Claims Committee. 


x * x 


Treasury Procurement Division is doing 
a “poor job” of selling surplus war goods, 
says Rep. Wright Patman, of Texas, chair- 
man, House Small Business Committee. 

For mstance, take the case of the soup 
plates. The Navy awarded a contract for 
110,000 of these ordinary crockery items 
at 18 cents each on December 23, at the 
same time Procurement was selling 50,000 
identical plates, turned in as surplus by 
other departments, to junk dealers for 
8 cents each—a loss of 10 cents per plate. 
The incident could be multiplied by scores 
of other such transactions that have been 
uncovered by his Committee’s investiga- 
tors, Patman reports. 

Patman is sponsoring a bill to do away 
with this confusion and waste. The meas- 
ure would centralize control of surplus 
selling in the hands of the RFC, providing 
for orderly disposal of stocks worth $25,- 
000,000,000 at uniform prices and through 
trade channels 


regular 
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Senator Walter George, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, was 
pretty glum and serious about the tax 
bill which he guided through a prolonged 
Senate debate like a hen with one chick. 
Only North Dakota's talkative Senator 
Langer was able to crash through his re- 
serve. Langer offered an amendment re- 
lating to credits for dependents, which 
would have provided sharply graduated 
allowances for children in computing in- 
tax, as follows: child, $350; 
two children, $850; three children, $1.550 
—and on up to $9,800 for eight children, 
plus $2.500 for each additional child 

“This.” said Senator with a 
twinkle. “seems to be an amendment to 
encourage childbirth.” 

Langer didn’t think it was funny. He 


come one 


George 





immediately launched a speech in which 
he advocated a Federal tax on bachelors 
and generous tax concessions to rural fam- 
ilies which, he pointed out, usually run to 
large families. Amendment was rejected 


* * 


Biding his time before pressing his 
labor code bill, Senator Owen Brewster, 
of Maine, was pleased with a report 
from the Waltham Watch Workers 
Union, of Waltham, Massachusetts. For- 
merly an affiliated union, the group be- 
came disgusted, dissolved by unanimous 
vote, split up the money in the treasury 
and reorganized as an independent out- 
fit. Its president wrote Senator Brewster 
that it now elects its officers and nego- 
tiates its contracts by secret ballot. It 
supports a code for all unions. 


. & £ 


Flanked by army aides who bundled 
him in and out of the Capitol, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson appeared be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee in vigorous support of the President's 
proposal for a national labor draft. His 
testimony linked the Administration with 
a civilian service measure sponsored by 
two Republicans, Senator Austin, of Ver- 
mont, and Rep. Wadsworth, of New York. 

Secretary Stimson told of intense re- 
sentment against strikes among the armed 
forces. “If this continues,” he said, “it 
will surely affect the morale of the army 
and it is likely to prolong the war and 
endanger our ultimate success.” He said 
he believed the public approved the Presi- 
dent’s “total mobilization.” 

Congress is finally looking into the 
plight of the band master at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 
A veteran of 26 years’ service, he holds 
the rank of captain but gets the pay of 
a first lieutenant because of a quirk in 
the law that bars an increase after 15 
years on the job. Senator Reynolds, of the 
Military Affairs Committee, has intro- 
duced a bill to give him a captain’s pay. 
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SECRETARY HENRY L. STIMSON—Tells Senate group labor draft is needed and then ducks. 











The Week at Home 


“New Deal’”’ Revived 


Wallace startles diners at Jackson fete; 
GOP wins 2 house seats in Pennsylvania. 

Vice President Wallace seems to be 
fighting for his political life. He is aware 
that some of the party’s big-wig policy 
shapers have slated him for the discard. 
Washington’s Jackson Day Dinner—$100 
a plate—was proof. 

Wallace was relegated to second place 
in the show. Speaker of the House Ray- 
burn of Texas delivered the main speech. 
Rayburn, currently the fair-haired boy for 
the Democratic vice presidential spot in 
1944, hewed to the line with a “Win the 
War” strategy talk. He didn’t mention 
the New Deal. Wallace, with only 5 min- 
utes assigned to him by the committee, 
revived the New Deal, made his dressy 
audience uneasy, left them unenthusiastic. 

“The New Deal is not dead,” said the 
vice president, in contrast to FDR’s an- 
nouncement two weeks ago that the New 
Deal is dead. “If it were dead, the Demo- 
cratic party would be dead, and well dead. 
The New Deal has yet to attain its full 
strength.” 

Also significant at the dinner—(1) 
President Roosevelt and Jim Farley both 
stayed away; (2) former Gov. Elmer Ben- 
son, Minnesota Farmer-Laborite, was 
guest of Frank C. Walker, who earlier in 
the day had resigned as National Com- 
mittee Chairman, to be succeeded by 
Robert E. Hannegan, St. Louis. Benson’s 
presence, and a previous meeting with 
Walker and committee members, denoted 
a move to unite the Farmer-Laborites 
and Democrats in Minnesota in a Demo- 
crat-Farmer-Labor Party. 

Earlier in the day the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee picked Chicago for the 
party’s national convention. It will prob- 
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YOUNGEST ALIEN ever naturalized in Chicago 


was four-year-old Louis Joy of South Africa. 





ably be held after the Republicans meet 
June 26. The committee launched a 
fourth term move by calling for the presi- 
dent “to continue as our great world 
humanitarian leader.” 
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Republicans breezed along political 
paths that brought them a sip of victory 
in Pennsylvania last week while John D. 
Hamilton, former Republican National 
Committee Chairman, charged the Wendell 
Willkie camp with making “false claims” 
designed to stampede the rank and file. 

Twin triumphs in two Pennsylvania 
districts to fill congressional vacancies 
caused by death and resignation went Re- 
publican, one having been held by the 
Democrats since 1934. It boosted the 
House Republican minority to 209 against 
217 Democrats. 

Hamilton condemned Willkie backers 
for a “Willkie blitz” aimed at impressing 
Republicans that their man had sufficient 
convention delegates to win the presiden- 
tial nomination. “It is a deliberate at- 
tempt to foreclose the nomination,” said 
Hamilton. 

In Washington, Rep. Johnson, Illinois 
Republican, accused White House aides 
of promoting a fourth term for Mr. Roose- 
velt by including a foreword signed by 
him in Bibles sent overseas troops. 

Accusing the FBI of “terrorizing” farm- 
ers of North Dakota going through bank- 
ruptcy under the Frazier-Lemke amend- 
ment to the Farm Bankruptcy Act, Lars 
J. Siljan, editor of the Nonpartisan 
League’s official paper, “The Leader,” an- 
nounced he would help circulate petitions 
for a congressional investigation. 

Russia’s share of lend-lease aid from 
the United States in November, latest 
month’s figures announced by Foreign 
Economic Administrator Leo T. Crowley, 
was the highest in history, and raised total 
figures to $3,887.874.000, more than half 
of it military equipment. 

Colombia became the 34th signatory to 
the United Nations’ Declaration when its 
president, Alfonso Lopez, signed the pact 
at the White House where he was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s guest at lunch. 


Ceiling For Vegetables 


OPA fixes maximums for all levels below 
retail on “truck stuff” effective Jan. 31. 


Runaway vegetable prices in the spring 
of 1943 upset the OPA’S darling, the 
Cost-of-Living Index, at a time when 
stabilization experts were trying to run 
back to October, 1942 levels to cover 
promises made to organized labor. On 
Jan. 21, in order to prevent repetition, 
OPA announced a schedule setting maxi- 
mum prices at all levels below retail on 
all fresh carrots, spinach, peas, snap 
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beans, eggplant, peppers, and cucumbers. 

The new prices are effective at country 
shipper levels Jan. 31 and at wholesale 
levels Feb. 15. Then they will be passed 
on to the retailer. As a sample of what 
to expect, Price Administrator Bowles 
gave a sample of retail prices to come in 
New York City. They will be:—carrots. 
gic a bunch through June; peas 22c a lb. 
through March and 184c a lb. through 
June; snap beans, 204c a lb. during Janu- 
ary and February, 20c for March and 
April, 165c for May and 1sc for June; 
peppers, 16c a lb. through May and 13}c 
a lb. through June; cucumbers, 184c a lb. 
through March, 134c a lb. for April and 
May and g5c a lb. for June. 


Livestock Worth $2,500,000 changed 
hands during the National Western Stock 
Show in Denver, Colo., Jan. 15-22. The 
highest price paid in the show’s history 
went for the grand champion Hereford 
bull, Triumphant Sixteenth, sold by Dan 
Thornton of Gunnison to Ted Harper of 
Fresno, Cal., for $18,000. Price for 1943's 
prize bull, which broke all previous rec- 
ords, was $8,750. This year’s grand cham- 
pion lamb, a Southdown owned by 10 
year old Richard Moehle of Enid, Okla.. 
sold for $5.10 per Ib. The grand champion 
steer, owned by 12 year old 4-H’er Jack 
Hoffman of Ida Grove, Iowa brought 
$g10 or $1 per lb. The grand champion 
hog, a Poland China, raised by Milos 
Hardy of El Reno, Okla. sold for $25 per 
cwt. 


Railroad Peace 


Settlement terms give owners control 
and unions $350,000,000 wage increase. 


Wage peace reigns (temporarily at 
least) in railroad circles. The government 
reluctantly gave in a bit; the railroad 
brotherhoods grudgingly accepted less than 
their demands. It was a compromise of 
sorts pleasing to none. 

Control of the carriers returned to 
their owners for the first time since 
Dec. 27 when President Roosevelt, im- 
patient at delays in wage negotiations, 
ordered government seizure. This action 
made a lot of people mad and created 
seven Army colonels (i.e., presidents of 
seven railroads sworn in to assist the 
War Department in running the roads). 
Now the colonels have shed their uniforms 
(which they had to pay for themselves) 
and are back in private life. 

Settlement called generally for a nine 
cent an hour increase for operating work- 
ers and increases of from nine to 11 cents 
an hour for non-operating workers. The 
latter unions originally asked 20 cents an 
hour more and the operating brotherhoods 
30 per cent or $3 a day. The increases 
will cost the railroads an estimated $350,- 
000,000 annually. 

Said Secretary of War Stimson: “From 
a financial standpoint, the War Depart- 
ment will never have been in the railroad 
business. We will owe the carriers noth- 
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PUTTING HEADS TOGETHER on post-war problems, Sidney Hillman (left) and CIO chief 
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Phillip Murray (right) heard Vice President Wallace say U. S$. needs $130,000,000,000 income. 


ing; they will owe us nothing.” 

On the other side of the capital, Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes returned 
eleven non-union coal mines in Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, to their owners, 
bringing to 476 the total mines released. 
He still kept control of nearly 2,000 others. 


Tax Bill Passed 


Total falls far short of FDR’s request; 
Soldier vote, mustering-out pay progress. 


Congress lumbered heavily through a 
maze of words, amendments, and speech- 
making to haul three important bits of 
national legislation nearer final enactment. 

Flouting the President’s demands for a 
“realistic” tax bill, the Senate approved 
a $2,275,600,000 revenue measure, send- 
ing it to conference to adjust differences 
between House and Senate versions. The 
Administration lost its appeal for $10,500,- 
000,000 but won out on war contract 
negotiation when the Senate went even 
further than the House to curb war profits. 
New and higher excise taxes are another 
important change. 

Mustering-out pay ranging from $100 
to $300 for discharged veterans of this 
war was unanimously approved by the 
House. Former WAACS are eligible. The 
Senate previously had approved mustering- 
out pay of $200 to $500. 

Action on proposed legislation to draft 
labor slowed to a walk pending hearings. 
Members rolled up their sleeves for a 
show-down in the Senate on the death 
sentence for food subsidies and on a 
soldier vote bill giving state and local 
election officials the final say on ballot 
validation. The House also was ready to 
act on the soldier vote bill. It seemed to 
lean even further toward State’s rights. 

Last among issues was the little noticed 
Senate action refusing to repeal the 10% 
Federal Tax on colored oleomargarine. It 


was a victory for persistent dairymen. 


Nelson Hits ‘Native Fascists” 


WPB chief on second anniversary warns 
against “‘would-be-Hitlers” of America. 


Barbed words by Donald Nelson, WPB 
head, kept guests wide-awake after a din- 
ner celebrating his two years in the job. 
He warned against Fascists and “some 
men who call themselves Americans but 
who in their intolerant hearts hate freedom 
and democracy and everything America 
stands for.” 

Nelson’s thrust at native reactionaries 
was the second by a former-big-business- 
man WPB executive. Last month (see 
Pathfinder, Dec. 20, 1943) Charles E. 
Wilson, WPB production chief, warned 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
against “playing into the hands of the 
enemy” through a “right-wing reaction.” 

Taking up Wilson’s torch, Nelson 
warned against industrial and labor pres- 
sure groups seeking to cause disunity. 
They will face a “day of reckoning. The 
sign of the Hitler mind is the way it dis- 
torts and ignores facts and insists on hav- 
ing its own way at any cost.” 


The Westport Tea-Party 


Woman industrialist invites tax strike; 
“Disloyalty” shouts Treasury Secretary. 


An American engineer brought back 
from the Orient some years ago a basket 
weave trick amusing to children. Properly 
woven, the looped string could be placed 
on a finger—the harder you pulled, the 
tighter it gripped. Through her brother, 
Edgar, Miss Vivien Kellems learned the 
trick, saw its commercial possibilities, and 
made a small fortune from it. She sold 
commercial grips to cable companies for 
pulling cable and wire through openings 
in walls and foundations. 
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When war came more dollars rolled in. 
Her grips were used to lift big shells and 
equipment in factories. But all was not 
milk and honey for Miss Kellems. High 
taxes made her gag. Speaking in Kansas 
City recently, this Westport, Conn., in- 
dustrialist unburdened her troubles. 

She launched a one-woman tax strike. 
Said Miss Kellems: “There is no doubt we 
in small business have been marked for 
liquidation and I, for one, refuse to be 
liquidated.” 

She didn’t pay her Dec. 15 income tax, 
she confided. She invited business men to 
follow suit, and put aside post-war re- 
serves from their taxes. Referring to the 
Boston Tea Party she proclaimed: “This 
is a one-woman Westport Tea Party and I 
cordially invite you to put on your Indian 
war paint and feathers and join me. This 
tax . . . amounts to unreasonable seizure 
and its ultimate effect will be to deprive 
me of my property without due process 
of law.” 

Her challenge made Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s ears burn. “This 
smacks of disloyalty . . . an attitude espe- 
cially unworthy of persons profiting from 
war contracts,” he fumed. 

That hit Miss Kellems between the eyes. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, “he’s practically 
accusing me of treason!” 

On Capitol Hill, Representative Coffee, 
Washington state Democrat, yelled for 
Justice Department action. “Her state- 
ment constitutes a violation of law.” 

From the Internal Revenue Bureau: 
“There’s no question but that we are going 
to collect her taxes as required by law.” 

Now it’s Miss Kellems’ turn again. 





Anti-inflation suggestion to Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., from 
Walter H. Annenberg, Philadelphia pub- 
lisher—that the treasury issue $10 baby 
war bonds, to sell for $7.50 cash. Annen- 
berg contends the baby bonds would at- 
tract millions of small investors, including 
school children. 
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TAXES got Miss Vivien Kellems' dander up. 
Now it's Revenue collectors vs. Kellems. 
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Solidarity Threat 


Large Polish vote is factor in United 
States’ attitude on the Soviet Polish rift. 
With Stalin’s victorious tanks knifing 
ever deeper into the body of pre-war 
Poland the border issue between the Poles 
and Russians has reached the boiling point 
almost overnight. Important in itself, the 
dispute is even more vital as the first real 
test of whether the nations and peoples 
united against Hitler will be able to com- 
pose their own, temporarily repressed, dif- 
ferences when victory comes. Otherwise 
the defeat of Germany will mean not the 
restoration of peace and order but rather 
the outbreak of guerrilla warfare through- 
out much of Eastern and Central Europe. 
In both Greece and Yugoslavia rival 
patriotic groups have already fought each 
other in districts free from German con- 
trol. Far more serious would be any recur- 
rence of hostilities between Poles and 
Russians which followed the last war. 

The American people are deeply con- 
cerned with the Russo-Polish dispute for 
the very good reason that it must be 
solved before post-war Europe can be 
established and our troops brought home 
from that continent. There is, however, 
another good reason for concern in this 
election year of 1944. That is found in 
the size and concentration of the Polish- 
American vote. 

The approximately 3,000,000 American 
citizens of Polish birth or parentage are 
sufficiently strong to swing the balance 
of political power in the pivotal states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan 
and Illinois, while the influence of this 
group is by no means negligible elsewhere. 
Conezressmen representing Polish districts 
confess privately in Washington that they 
are troubled about the situation and the 
effect it will have on them in the fall elec- 
tion. 





World at War 





The Department of State responded 
sympathetically to the request of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile, made on 
January 14, that the United States and 
Great Britain should act as intermediaries 
in the boundary dispute. It is the first, 
and one of the worst, of the many major 
European difficulties with which the Ad- 
ministration will be asked to wrestle be- 
cause of our importance in world affairs. 


Advance in Burma 


New drive on Mayu Peninsula is not 
hailed as all-out offensive by the Allies. 

Forces of the United Nations, operating 
from the great base which has been estab- 
lished at Calcutta, have advanced across 
the Burmese frontier, occupied the town 
of Maungdaw and are now making tenta- 
tive thrusts towards Akyab, the port on 
the Bay of Bengal which is Japan’s most 
heavily defended outpost in Western 
Burma. 

Communiques on this campaign from 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten’s South- 
east Asia Allied Command have been con- 
servative. There is as yet no claim this is 
the long-anticipated Asiatic “second front” 
designed to divide Japanese strength and 
thereby assist the American and Austral- 
ian offensive operations in the Central and 
Southwestern Pacific. The British com- 
muniques, moreover, emphasize the vigor 
of Japanese counter-attacks and the te- 
nacity of the enemy’s resistance. 

The opening of the present Burma 
campaign has been delayed by the ter- 
rible famine conditions, now gradually 
improving, in Bengal. A further problem 
has been the coordination and training of 
the diverse elements constituting the 
Southeast Asia Allied Command. The bulk 
of the United Nations forces are native 
Indians and Chinese, with some English 
and a small quota of American troops. 
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EMERGENCY POLISH CABINET session of government in exile, presided over by Premier 


Stanislaw Mikolajyck, met in London to talk over Poland's stand on Russian boundary proposals. 
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The reconquest of Burma is of great 
importance. It is a necessary preliminary 
both to giving effective aid to China and 
to weakening Japan’s grasp on the great 
empire she has gained in the Malay Penin- 
sula and the Netherlands East Indies. 


Propaganda Shells 


Allied air men deliver native language 
midget-newspapers to occupied Europe. 


Millions of miniature newspapers in a 
dozen languages are printed in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States and delivered 
on the rounds of the allied air forces. 

The group of midget papers carried by 
bomber commands includes Le Courier de 
l’Air in French; La Libre Belgique in 
French for Belgians; Vrij Nederland in 
Dutch; Luftpost for the German popula- 
tion, also papers for Norway, Yugoslavia, 
Northern Italy and Rumania. 

These papers are well illustrated, skill- 
fully displayed, well edited and set in 
small but clear type. They pack 10,000 
words of news into a tiny sheet which, 
rolled into a cylinder, would pass as a 
cigarette. Each little paper has its own 
staff of men and women journalists, some 
internationally famous. 

Issues are carefully planned and timed, 
but publishing days depend often on 
weather conditions over Europe. After a 
lull in bombing operations several editions 
of one paper may be carried on a single 
sortie. The papers are printed on modern 
high-speed rotary presses which automat- 
ically fold and count them into “bricks” 
of soo copies. Then they are rushed to 
stations throughout Britain, loaded into 
four-engined bombers, and finally released 
at the right moment through flare-chutes 
in the bomber floors. 

Leaflet raids call for great endurance 
and sometimes an even higher degree of 
skill than bombing raids. The direction 
and strength of the wind and the height 
at which the bomber is flying assume 
much greater importance when leaflets 
constitute the ammunition. 

Propaganda Minister Goebbels hates 
the sight of our “propaganda-shells.” A 
year ago, he was offering a reward of 200 
marks to each informer, “revealing the 
names of the Germans who take home 
and keep the newspaper (Luftpost) and 
other leaflets dropped over Germany.” 

Midget newspapers dropped by our Air 
Force over Northern Italy and Germany 
have been found on prisoners taken in 
Italy and on the Russian front. One Ger- 
man army corporal told his captors he 
had smuggled home an almost complete 
file of the Luftpost, and that his family 
found it a refreshing change from Dr. 
Goebbels’ Voelkischer Beobachter. 


Siamese Twin Jeeps, linked back-to- 
back by a new device, can pull a 4,000 ton 
load where a single jeep can handle only 
1,000 tons. The new hitch will enable jeeps 
to haul heavy guns to positions that never 
could be reached before. 
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National Service in Britain 
British Government has marshaled its 
entire working population behind war. 


The question of the necessity for full 
mobilization of manpower under a na- 
tional service act, currently debated in 
Congress, has been a reality in England 
since the opening years of the war. Mobi- 
lization of the entire British nation is now 
practically complete. 

Out of a working population of 15,900,- 
ooo males between the ages of 14 and 64, 
15,000,000 are in the service or essential 
industry. The female population of 17,- 
230,000 in the same age group has con- 
tributed 7,750,000 to the war. The re- 
mainder in both categories consists of 
boys and girls in school, women caring 
for their children, and the sick or infirm. 
An additional 1,000,000 give full or part 
to voluntary work. 

The administration of manpower con- 
trols under Minister of Labor and Na- 
tional Service Ernest Bevin works in this 
way. As each new age group is called it 
registers at the local offices of the Min- 
istry of Labor. (Women born between 
1893 and 1895, for example, were required 
to register for the first time last fall, 
which completed the mobilization of wom- 


ces ZA Women of Britain in vital war work 
and the forces 


MARRIED women 


$68 


§ OUT OF EVERY 4 





SINGLE women 


® OUT OF EVERY 10 


en aged 18 to 50.) All but a few abso- 
lutely irreplaceable men in skilled cate- 
gories are liable for military service upon 
reaching the age of 18, although in recent 
registrations they have been given their 
choice of coal mining and the armed 
forces. 

If a woman is already engaged in es- 
sential work, such as teaching, nursing, 
or food production, or in care of children 
she is left in her present occupation. 
Those not so employed are interviewed, 
given occupational tests,-and then must 
join one of the three women’s services or 
work in a war plant. 

A woman classified as “mobile,” ie. 
without particular responsibilities or a 
husband stationed at home, may be sent 
to a government or private industrial 
training center before being assigned to a 
war plant for work. 

All hiring or firing is under the control 
of National Service officers in each local- 
ity. Complaints over work “directions” 
are heard by Local Appeal Boards and 
charges within plants by Labor-Manage- 
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112th Week of War 


ITALY. In a surprise move that caught the Germans completely off guard 
Allied forces landed behind enemy lines about 30 miles below Rome and 
advanced inland. Sixty miles south the Nazis hurled fierce counter-attacks 
against the main British-American lines and faced the possibility of being 
forced to withdraw hastily. The Axis radio reported additional Allied inva- 
sions from the Tiber river to a point behind the enemy’s winter line. 


RUSSIA. The two-and-a-half-year siege of Leningrad ended when the Red 
army drove the last of the Germans away from its suburbs, then turned 
around the giant guns, which had been shelling the city for 29 months, to 
fire on the retreating foe. South of Leningrad near Lake Ilmen the Soviets 


captured Novgorod and threatened two vital rail lines. 


The speed that 


characterized the Soviet- drive in the north was lacking on fronts in Old 


Poland and the southern Ukraine. 


AIR WAR. An estimated 2,000 tons of bombs were dropped on Berlin, 
the capital and industrial heart of Germany, in the 105th attack of the war. 
Other heavy assaults ripped the key rail city of Magdeburg, where 55 British 


bombers were shot down, and the 


“invasion coast” 


of northern France. 


PACIFIC, Most important targets were the Japanese bastion of Rabaul, 
the Caroline islands, 1,000 miles to the east, and Paramushiru, 1,300 miles 
north of Tokyo. Latest Jap shipping losses included eight cargo ships, two 


freighters and a munition ship. 


ment Committees. Every effort is made to 
avoid compulsion in allocating workers to 
uncongenial occupations. Fines and im- 
prisonment penalties are inflicted on those 
employers and workers failing to comply 
with regulations. Although labor parties 
in Great Britain fought national service 
under the Chamberlain government, eleva- 
tion of Labor-Man Bevin to the rank of 
Minister of Labor in Churchill’s cabinet 
quieted most of this antagonism. 

Another reason for labor’s acquiescence 
to national service there is that the prin- 
ciple of unionism has found much wider 
acceptance throughout industry, and there- 
fore the closed shop is not a part of the 
British Trade Union program. With the 
advent of women workers the female en- 
rollment in British trade unions has in- 
creased over 300 per cent, with a current 
membership of about 2,000,000 women. 
Although theoretically women receive 
equal pay for “men’s work,” in practice 
there usually is a differential in the wage 
scale. Another sore point among feminists 
is that their service pay is less than men’s. 


“Yy”’ and Vanilla 


Chocolate comes to the slit trenches. 
Banana-Splits are heading for Guinea. 


Good news to the boys serving in the 
foxholes of the Pacific and the slit trenches 
of the European arena is an announce- 
ment that ice cream sodas and soft drinks 
are soon to be made available on all 
fronts. 

Boys of the Navy have their soda 
fountains aboard ships where they readily 
can obtain banana splits and chocolate 
sodas just like they get at home. Now the 
Army Exchange Service has caused word 
to be passed around among the troops in 
Britain that a flood of grand old chocolate, 
vanilla, strawberry and all the trimmings 
is about to be turned loose. 

The reaction may be judged from a re- 
cent edition of the Stars and Stripes, offi- 
cial U. S. Army newspaper. War news 
played second fiddle to a_ six-column 





streamer headline reading: “Ice Cream 
Sodas Soon in European Theater of Op- 
erations.” 

There’s a new deal in candy, too. No 
longer will the service boys have to put 
up with hard candies: they are to get 
chocolates in one-pound-box lots for the 
duration of the war. 





In addition to the slow-up on her 
own production line Germany now faces a 
stiffening attitude on the part of small 
neutrals. Sweden has voluntarily reduced 
the amount of iron ore she sends to the 
Reich. In Switzerland the first moves have 
been made toward converting factories 
engaged in making armaments for Hitler 
back to peace time products. Two more 
neutrals, Portugal and Turkey, may be 
expected to follow suit. Food is another 
worry to the Nazis. Once their armies 
waxed fat on the spoils of the Low Coun- 
tries, France and the Russian Ukraine. 
Now as they retreat across the Russian 
plains, they find only the remains of what 
other German armies had pillaged. 
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Rugged Individualism 


In 1824 a commission from the New 
Hampshire Legislature reported 300 peo- 
ple living in the tip-top point of New 
Hampshire were talking of setting up their 
own Republic. 

In 1832, the inhabitants met in the vil- 
lage schoolhouse and actually set up the 
Indian Stream Republic. It was a model 
of simplicity. All voters belonged to the 
Legislature ; the supreme court was elected 
by the citizens; Luther Parker was elected 
President, and an army was created to pro- 
test again “domestic strife and foreign 
invasion.” 

The republic lasted five years. Then 
trouble brewed. Uncle Sam decided the 
customs duties were his, and furthermore 
Indian Stream as an independent nation 
didn’t fit the Federal Constitution. To 
complicate things, Canada claimed the 
territory. The tiny Republic split over 
joining the United States or Canada. There 
was a fight and the New Hampshire mili- 
tia marched in, ending the Indian Stream 
Republic in 1840. Luther Parker moved to 
Wisconsin where one of his sons later be- 
came lieutenant governor. 


Remember Empey, Remarque ? 


That stern-looking watchman at Lock- 
heed Aircraft plant is Arthur Guy Empey. 
Do you recall him? He authored the best 
selling novel to come out of World War I, 
“Over The Top.” He confides that in his 
spare time he’s working on a novel of de- 
fense workers on the home front. 

Also in Hollywood you might see that 
veteran of Kaiser Wilhelm’s would-be con- 
querors of the world, Eric Remarque. This 
German author wrote the best seller to 
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OVER THE TOP Arthur Guy Empey, veteran 
in World War I, is now a cop at a war plant. 
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depict his nation’s side of World War I, 
“All Quiet on the Western Front.” FBI 
agents have had him under surveillance. 
He is still an enemy national and for a 
time was subject to strict curfew rules. 


The Morrisite War 


Utah is one thing, Uintah more than an 
apparent typographical error. It’s a town, 
with something like 300 pre-war popula- 
tion, that first came into being in 1870 as 
a place on a side-trail with hardly a soul 
now to remember what the countryside 
calls “the Morrisite War.” 

It seems there was an Englishman, Jo- 
seph Morris who became suddenly con- 
vinced God had chosen him, as he re- 
corded, “to be a mighty man, yea, to be a 
prophet in Israel.”” Morris wrote letters to 
heads of the Mormon Church that he had 
been so distinguished but could not con- 
vince them, so off he went to South Weber, 
from where he issued his own “revela- 
tions.” No less than 304 such revelations 
went into a book, “The Spirit Prevails.” 

With 16 followers Morris was excom- 
municated by the Mormons. Morris drew 
himself and his cohorts into his canyon 
fortress, saying the Millenial Day was at 
hand, and calling upon God to defeat the 
enemy. A military posse turned up and a 
three-day battle ensued. 

In this, the Morrisite War, Morris and 
six followers, two of them women, were 
killed. Two in the posse also died. Now 
and then some fearless preacher in the 
West will tell a story of persecutions long 
forgotten. Then it comes out he’s a far- 
removed cousin of one of the band that 
stood beside the Prophet Joseph Morris 
to the death. 


Indian Town Now a Farm 


Illinois Indians had a settlement that 
could rival many cities of today in size. 

It had no straight streets and the homes 
were not regular'y arranged. But they cov- 
ered a big area, with a mile frontage on 
the Illinois river six miles south of the 
present city of Ottawa, Illinois. 

The Indians called their city Kaskaskia. 
The first French explorers gave it the 
name of La Cantum. It formed the capi- 
tal, or government, of the Illinois Indians, 
who were divided into several sub-tribes. 

Father Marquette, first white man of 
record to visit Kaskaskia, stopped there in 
1673 when the population numbered 3,500. 

Eight years later when LaSalle built a 
fort across the river from Kaskaskia the 
Indians numbered 20,000. 

Kaskaskia remained the most important 
Indian center in the west until 1692 when 
the fort was moved to Peoria and most of 
the Indians followed. Today the site of 
Kaskaskia has gone back to farm land. 
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Acme 


ONE STRIKE was all Aurian Graselli, dia- 
mond cufter, could take on $200,000 job. 


$200,000 Bang 


Bang went a chisel, and the 155 carat, 
$200,000 Liberator diamond, largest ever 
found in Venezuela flew apart. Cutting the 
stone in two was the first step toward 
carving it into small gems worth between 
$250,000 and $275,000. Had the chisel 
been struck from the wrong angle or too 
hard, the stone might have shattered into 
bits, a dead loss. That didn’t happen. The 
bang was just right. 


Train Cowboy 


For dear life, Raphael Kasdin clung to 
the handrails outside a locked door as a 
transcontinental train raced across the 
freezing countryside at 70 miles an hour. 
Kasdin, 53-year-old newsdealer, dallied too 
long over a cup of coffee in a depot. See- 
ing the train leaving he dashed for it, 
barely managing to grip handrails as a 
coach door slammed in his face. Forty 
miles beyond a freight train crew espied 
him, wired ahead. The express was flagged 
20 miles later. When it stopped, Kasdin 
collapsed but recovered with minor in- 
juries. 


Mike “Feels” a Ghost 


Michael Guido told Scranton, Pa., police 
the other morning that he had met a ghost 
and that ghosts pack punches. Michael, 
who is 20, was alone in a West Scranton 
undertaking establishment when he heard 
a noise in the basement. He went down- 
stairs to investigate and somewhere among 
the coffins and caskets was effectively 
knocked out. Reviving several hours later, 
he called police and accused a ghost. Offi- 
cers examined the premises, found all 
doors and windows locked securely. Only 
other occupant of the building was a 
corpse, awaiting funeral services. 
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Return of the Salesman 


Problems of how to sell enough prod- 
ucts to keep up employment after the 
war were thrashed out at a marketing 
conference of the American Management 
Association. Among ideas exchanged: 

Saving transportation by retailing from 
factories close to stores; using automobile 
showrooms to sell refrigerators, washing 
machines and other appliances; joint dis- 
tribution efforts by non-competitive manu- 
facturers. For example, a stove manufac- 
turer would join with makers of sinks and 
kitchen cabinets to sell a complete outfit. 

And more service, more advertising, 
more efforts to get customers into stores. 


Sixteen leaders of the U. S. oil industry 
will plan a long-range conservation pro- 
gram as a special committee of the Petro- 
leum Industry War Council. While work- 
ing out recommendations they'll cooperate 
with federal agencies on: (1) The Presi- 
dent’s rubber conservation drive; (2) 
“save the carcass” and “recap and roll” 
tire programs; (3) conserving farm equip- 
ment; (4) education of truck owners on 
proper care and up-keep; and (5) cam- 
paigns for 35-miles-an-hour speed and 32- 
pound tire-pressure. 


1944 


Amendment of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act to clarify the law and protect the fu- 
ture status of individuals, firms and cor- 
porations who enter into industry agree- 
ments is demanded by the American 
Chemical Society’s publication, “Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry.” 


Wide World 


TOLL TICKET MACHINE mokes dialing the 


operator unnecessary on long distance calls. 








Unsold Tobacco 


Tobacco auctions in Pennsylvania, have 
been indefinitely postponed despite aban- 
donment by official Washington of a fed- 
eral order against such selling. As a result, 
about 37,000,000 pounds of choice leaf 
remain unsold. 

The reason: Lancaster Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ association has advised its members 
to hold their crop, estimating its value at 
about $8,000,000. There is dissatisfaction 
with ceiling prices, and the Amish-growers 
—no longer “one-crop farmers”—will wait 
until they are offered what they consider a 
good price. 





Two New Plants for the manufacture of 
paper and paperboard have been recently 
established in Palestine, according. to the 
British. One mill, operating on a fairly 
large scale, produces wrapping paper from 
papyrus trees and so-called “brown leather- 
board” from waste leather cuttings. The 
other plant manufactures common board, 
using cotton waste and pulp made from 
orange peels and banana skins and leaves. 


How to Reconvert 


Exempting small manufacturers from 
WPB limitation orders was urged by 
David R. Craig, president of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation as the best way to 
start reconversion to civilian goods. Small 
manufacturers, Craig pointed out, form 
85 per cent of numbers, but use only 1o 
per cent of materials. 

Reconversion “is on our doorstep,” he 
said. “From here to T-Day—the end of 
Tokio—we shall be on a military replace- 
ment basis. Assistance required from the 
government is really nothing more than 
permission to go ahead and produce.” 


Unfilled Orders of 14 Billion 


The automotive industry will keep war 
work in high throughout 1944. Last year 
more than soo big and little American 
automotive manufacturing companies co- 
operated in producing $8,840,000,000, in 
war materials, or about one-sixth of the 
nation’s total metal-made output. A $14,- 
000,000,000 backlog of unfilled orders 
will keep the industry even busier in the 
months ahead. 


Sub-Contractors Praised 


Small manufacturing plants scattered 
throughout the United States have been 
the key to the automobile industry’s war 
production drive. 

Alvin Macauley, President of the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production, cred- 
its the small local plants—63% of them 
employing less than 500 workers each and 
located in 1375 cities in 44 states—with 
supplying as much as 98 per cent of all 
the parts of some products, including the 
aerial torpedo, which has 5,112 separate 
parts. 
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Food 


Drought Threatens Food Goals 


Farmers already bedevilled by shortages 
of labor, machinery and other essentials 
of food production, have still another 
headache in dry weather over practically 
all the central United States from Minne- 
sota to Texas. 

Midwinter rains broke months of 
drought in the southwest but didn’t re- 
move the threat of crop failures, U. S. 
Weather Bureau experts point out. Sub- 
soil moisture is still the scantiest since the 
dust-bowl days of the 30’s. More rain is 
needed to bring it back to normal. 

In the North Central States where wells 
are drying up in winter, farmers face even 
gloomier prospects. They haven’t seen 
average rain or snow since last summer. 
In many sections, land plowed last fall 
has begun crumbling to dust and blowing 
away. 





Mormondom Canneries are “stream- 
lined” and ready for the 1944 food proc- 
essing season, with Angus Stevens named 
president of the Utah Canners association 
for the year. With 30 factories in opera- 
tion last year, 21 different commodities 
were processed for a total of 5,000,000 
cases—a new pack record for Utah. 





Grapefruit Juice subsidies to canners 
will keep prices at 1943 levels in 1944 
despite higher cost of raw fruit. Newest 
wrinkle on the citrus juice market will be 
small cans of concentrates. “Not very 
palatable, but rich in vitamins,” says 
WFA. The concentrates are by-products 
of pectins, used for war. 








DUST BOWL'S RETURN doesn't seem for off to 


farmer Charles Berg of Downer's Grove, Iii. 








Canada Conquers Inflation 


North of the Border the wage-price- 
spiral nightmare isn’t giving good citizens 
sleepless nights. Canada was wide-awake 
to the danger from the beginning. The 
day war broke out, a World War I act 
giving the government complete control 
over wages and prices became law again 
automatically. 

Administering the law, Donald Gordon, 
big, tough Scotchman, formerly deputy 
governor of the Bank of Canada, has used 
great power sparingly but unflinchingly. 
Tight lids on prices and wages have been 
kept without regard to squawks from labor 
or business. 

All taxes are much higher in Canada 
than in the United States. Cash pressure 
against inflation has been diverted into 
the Dominion treasury. Despite heavy 
taxation, two victory bond drives last 
year netted $2,700,000. 

Results are easy for anyone who crossed 
the Canadian border to see. In Winnipeg 
a haircut costs 35 cents. In Toronto, a 
good breakfast of eggs, hot cereal, toast 
and coffee can be had for 224 cents Amer- 
ican money. In Ottawa pasteurized milk 
is 10 cents a quart. Butter is 40 cents a 
pound. 


Eyes On South America 


South America’s once healthy friend- 
ship and cooperative attitude toward the 
United States now threatens to break out 
in a rash of revolutions menacing western 
hemispheric solidarity. First signs ap- 
peared last year when Argentine elements 
with pro-Axis leanings, overthrew the 
government and seized power. 









Wide World 
HEMISPHERIC TRIP took Venezuelan Freshdoat 
Isaias Medina-4Angarita up the globe fo U. S. 





Good Neighbors. 





It was a catching disease that soon 
spread—or was carried by power-giddy 
Argentinans—to Bolivia, which followed 
suit. Alarmed but not panic stricken, the 
United States moved slowly but decisively 
to quell the outbreak. It was both a chal- 
lenge and a threat to U. S. diplomacy 
seeking to establish an all-for-one, one- 
for-all front among Western Hemisphere 
nations, big and little. 

Then came Peru’s turn. Germans and 
Japanese, working in concert, planned a 
pro-Nazi coup. Alert officials nipped it 
before the movement to establish an anti- 
democratic regime got well under way. A 
day later, revolutionary symptoms ap- 
peared in Cuba. Havana University stu- 
dents revived the movement that fought 
the Machado regime years ago. Now, 
however, it was directed against Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista’s administra- 
tion. So far, it has not gone beyond the 
organizing stage. 

With one eye on Cuba, the other on 
jittery South America, the U. S. State 
Department conferred with the British 
Foreign Office about economic sanctions 
as a means of forcing Argentina to change 
its foreign policy. Major efforts will be 
directed against this most powerful of 
the South America’s nations on the theory 
that if the biggest patient is cured the 
smaller ones will undoubtedly be more 
tractable. 


Socialism isn't far in the future for 
Canada, M. J. Coldwell, parliamentary 
leader of the Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation, Canada’s Socialist party re- 
cently predicted. Although the party has 
elected only eleven representatives of the 
245 in the Canadian House of Commons, 
Coldwell claimed a public poll showed 
that the Socialists had the largest popular 
following. 


Chile Stands Pat 


The president of Chile, Juan Antonio 
Rios declares his country “is and will con- 
tinue democratic.”” This indicated Chile is 
standing by the democracies of the Amer- 
icas and that its government is unsym- 
pathetic to the military regimes of Argen- 
tina and Bolivia. A few weeks before the 
Chilean government announced there were 
anti-democratic elements within the coun- 
try who were waging a campaign to “cre- 
ate contempt for our fundamental institu- 
tions.” No names were mentioned but it 
caused many to wonder whether “the 
groups” could be agents of the Argentine 
government long suspected of trying to 
oust existing governments in her neighbor- 
hood for Fascist regimes like her own. 
President Rios probably had these groups 
in mind when he added in his statement 
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“persons of anti-democratic beliefs have 
no chance whatsoever of success” in Chile. 


Ecuadorean Quinine 


Ecuador is sending the United States 
more quinine and totaquina, anti-malarial 
alkaloids which come from the bark of 
cinchona trees. Although publication of 
U. S. import figures have been banned for 
security reasons, the Foreign Economic 
Administration admits the small South 
American republic is becoming a vital 
source for these drugs since the supply of 
the Far East was cut off by Japanese in- 
vasion. These drugs are vitally needed by 
Allied forces fighting in tropical areas 
where malaria is as great a menace as the 
enemy. Ecuador with the help of United 
States chemists and botanists has been ex- 
panding her production of quinine and 
other anti-malarial alkaloids. Exploratory 
parties are surveying new areas where 
there are cinchona trees suited to com- 
mercial production. 


Too Much To Eat 


Canada is producing so much more food 
than its people can eat that heavy exports 
will be necessary after the war, J. G. 
Gardiner, Canadian Minister of Agricul- 
ture, told the National Poultry Confer- 
ence. 

He cited figures showing that while 
Canadian food production has gone up 40 
per cent in the past five years, the Cana- 
dian people, “eating all they could eat” 
have consumed only 6 per cent more. 
Either 12,000,000 more people would have 
to come to Canada to eat the surplus food, 
or else it would have to be exported he 
said. 

Exporting Canada’s extra food, would 
be in line with United Nations pronounce- 
ments that each nation should produce as 
much as possible and make its surplus 
available to others. 
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FOR YOUR ANSWERS 
TO THESE FEW 
EASY QUESTIONS 





FREE 


OU are one of over 400,000 Pathfinder families, and we 

want to get better acquainted with you. We think by know- 
ing you better we can edit and produce a better magazine for 
you. So, won't you please tell us something about yourself and 
your family by answering these few easy-to-answer questions? 
Many of them require only a mark. 


In return we will send you free and post-paid a fully-illustrated, 
vest-pocket Identification Booklet of our U. S. Armed Forces—32 
pages of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard and women’s 
service insignia, aviation badges, specialty marks, cap, shoulder 
and sleeve badges, medals and decorations. All shown in full 
color. Includes pay charts for all services, names of U. S. war 
planes, etc. 


Here you have all of the latest, authoritative information enab- 
: ling you to identify accurately the service, rank and decoration 
Ee & of any member of our armed services. You can get your copy 
: free by mailing your answers to these questions to Special De- 
i — * partment R, Pathfinder Magazine, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. (The questions must be answered by some family 
member over 18 years of age to qualify.) 





Fully illustrated in 
color. Makes you an authority in 
identifying the men and women in our armed forces, 





—-- TEAR OFF BELOW THIS LINE AND MAIL 


14. Which of these facilities do you have? 
Gas oO ( Do you burn: 


1. How many are there in your immediate family? (Include 
any member who normally lives in your household, but evho 
may be away at present. Write numbers in spaces below.) 


‘ Electricity () Furnace or other cen- Oil oO 

an ads Boys ............Girls .. .Men Women Cold Running tral heating plant [] ) Coal 5 

2. How many of the above are living at home now? Water 0 Gas oO 
3. How many are in the armed services? Boys; ........Girls. Hot Running 

: ; Water 0 Do you burn: 

4. How many members of your family are attending: Grade : P ( Oil 0 

School... ; High School......; College......; Business College Inside Toilet [) Stoves for heating Coal 3 

5. How many members of the family are working at the pres- Bathroom 0 miivicus meme (J } Wood CO 

ent time? Male members; Female members. (Do Telephone 0 ‘ Kerosene oO 


not include those boys or girls in the armed services.) 


15. Which of the following pieces of equipment does your fam- 


% 6. What is the principal occupation of the male head of the ily own: (Check ¥ which and indicate number owned.) 
family? Kind of business or profession : TAS Radios: 
Position he holds: (It he is Batt > : 
owner or partner in the business, please place an X in this []) attery Set () oe : Electric Set [ ene ? 
7. Does the male head of the family belong to any of these Automobiles at —: =: 
civic or fraternal organizations? (Check ¥ which) | 
Lion’s Club [] Chamber of Commerce [] Moose oO j Make: Age: 
Kiwanis [] American Legion [] Masons ‘a Trucks Oo 
Rotary Club [] Veterans of Foreign Grange 0 { 
Exchange Club [] Wars [] Farm Bureau [] (Make: Age: 
Tractors oO ) Ee ee 


8. 


The draft board [] 
The ration board 
School board oO 


Is any one in your immediate family a member of: 


Parent Teachers Association [] 
oO Civilian defense unit 

(Air raid warden, auxiliary 
police or fireman, etc.) 


Electric Range [] ElectricIroner ([] Electric Refrigerator [) 

Electric Washer [] Vacuum Cleaner [] Gas Refrigerator 0 

Electric Iron [) Ice Box [] Medicine Cabinet 0 
8 


9. Do you operate a farm? Yes [] No [] How many acres of Be sure to write (or print) your name and address plainly so we 
farm land do you own? acres. How many acres of farm will know where to send your Identification Booklet. No salesman 
land do you rent? acres. will call on you as a result of your signing this questionnaire. 

10. How long have you lived in your present community? Sica 
spite Years. —-- 
11. Do you live in a house [J a flat [ or an apartment [] (Check) (Address) 
12. If you live in a house, do you own [] or rent [] it? (Check) 
13. How many rooms do you have? ........rooms. (Town & State) . 
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Four Jobs for 1944 


Women have four big jobs to do this 
year says Emily Newell Blair, chief, wom- 
en’s interests section, War Department. 
They are: 

Maimed Soldiers—‘‘We owe it to them 
to establish in our communities attitudes 
that will enable them to re-orient them- 
selves into the community and national 
life.” 

Home Folks—‘ Bridging the gap between 
the soldier who has served overseas.” 

Fear—‘Preventing hysteria that results 
from fear. We cannot tell women how to 
meet these many casualties that result 
from war, but we can help by giving facts 
about the Army’s treatment of the 
wounded and ill.” 

Back Home Again—‘Discharged sol- 
diers are supplied with a ‘report of sepa- 
ration,’ a document designed to give com- 
plete data about him to expedite applica- 
tions for pensions with new boards being 
set up by the U. S. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion inside Army hospitals.” 





Have you tried this for a hot sup- 
per on a cold night? Chop up a bunch 
of cooked beets with a few potatoes 
and onions. The Man says the best 
proportion is 80 per cent beets, 15 per 
cent potatoes, and 5 per cent onions. 
That’s being pretty exact, but you 
know how men are. 

I fry several strips of bacon in an 
iron spider, pour off the fat, and 
break the bacon into tiny pieces. Then 
the hash is heated with the bacon 
mixed through it. If heated very 
slowly it has a superb flavor. With 
hot corn meal muffins, pickles, deep- 
dish apple pie and glasses of milk, 
it makes a meal which hits.a man 
right. 

Sounds good as I talk about it. I’m 
going to make some right now. 

See you next week. 


| Wienents Wel 





Victory Gardens 


More and bigger victory gardens are 
needed for 1944. Recommendations have 
been made for a ten per cent increase over 
last year’s 20,000,000. Removal of some 
processed foods from the ration list and 
reduction of point values on others hasn’t 
lessened the nation’s need for food pro- 
duction in home plots, officials stress. 


She Has the Answers 


Attractive, silver haired, Judge Anna- 
belle Matthews, who hails from Georgia, 
is one of the few women to whom income 
tax laws are not a complex problem. 

After spending 12 years teaching school 
in her home State she joined the Internal 
Revenue Bureau in 1914. She works in 
the chief counsel’s office and is a member 
of the division that gives opinions on in- 
terpretations of provisions in tax laws. 

Concerning careers and homemaking 
she thinks the number of women that are 
in both fields “are not at the present time 
in the majority.” 

It is Judge Matthews’ belief “a femi- 
nine flop is apt to cause women in general 
to be termed unfit for similar jobs, rather 
than to chalk up the casualty as an indi- 
vidual one not necessarily confined to her 
sex.” 


el 


Do you have trouble getting good re- 
sults when whipping egg whites? A pinch 
of salt or cream of tartar helps the proc- 
ess along, makes the whites fluffy, and 
helps you whip them to the queen’s taste. 


Double the Drippings of Fat the past 
eighteen months will be asked of Ameri- 
can housewives this year. Collections in 
the fat salvage drive since July, 1942 have 
totalled 120,000,000 pounds. For 1944 the 
national quota has been set at almost 
twice that—230,000,000 pounds. 


Birthday for 33,000 


Entering its 43rd year, the Army Nurses 
Corps celebrates its birthday Feb. 2. Al- 
though the first Army nurses began service 
in 1776, Congress did not authorize formal 
organization of a nurses corps until 1gor. 

Julia C. Stimson, retired head of the 
organization, was the first woman to hold 
the relative rank of major in the United 
States Army. Now there are 33,000 nurses 
in active service, all trained for the exact- 
ing duties of the battlefront. 

For 500 of them in the Army Air 
Forces, a new gold wing badge has been 
adopted. It consists of the combat observ- 
er’s insignia coupled with the Army Nurses 
Corps insignia. 
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Recipe of the Week 


From one pound of veal come five serv- 
ings of a glamorous first cousin to a stew. 
It will supply nearly one-fourth of the 
day’s protein requirements when served on 
brown rice or some other whole , grain 
cereal. 

VEAL TERRAPIN 

1 lb. boneless veal; 2 tsp. salt; 1 onion; 
a few celery leaves; 6 whole black pepper- 
corns; 3 hard-cooked eggs; 2 tbsp. all- 
purpose enriched flour; 4 c. top milk; 4 
tsp. mace; dash of cayenne; salt to taste; 
2 tbsp. sherry (optional); steamed rice; 
6 tbsp. soya flour. 

Cover veal with 1} cups water. Add salt, 
onion, celery leaves and peppercorns. Sim- 
mer covered until meat is tender. Remove 
celery leaves and peppercorns. Cut meat 
into short strips. Make thickening of soya 
and white flour and stir into meat. Add 
mace, cayenne and salt to taste. Press egg 
yolks through a fine sieve and cut egg 
whites lengthwise, and add to the meat. 
Cook until thickened. Serve on steamed 
rice. Serves 5. 


Hard-boiled Army drill sergeants are 
learning lessons in correct English enun- 
ciation from a woman, Mrs. Moiree Com- 
pere, instructor in the Speech Department 
of Michigan State College. The men recite 
practice speeches on such subjects as how 
to clean a gun, or how to read a map. 





International 
WINGS OF MERCY on uniform of Flight 
Nurse Juanita Redmond are newly adopted in- 
signia. Below wings are her campaign ribbons 
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: Press Associatio 
SPANGLED ARRANGEMENT of national an- 


them got composer Igor Stravinsky in trouble. 





enpesinaudtians If Peter Pain makes your child “all achey” 


Music is on its biggest “up swing” ac- 


cording to the National Music Council. with Colds be Rub in Ben-Gay. 7 Quick! 


War workers and the armed forces, 
combined total about 21,000,000, are re- 


sponsi ble. #, Amazingly FAST relief— a . 
Commanding officers abroad have sent dh ’ hy: For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
frantic calls for more music leaders and an eres wny: RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA 

bands to be sent overseas War plants have © Science, for many years, has depended MUSCULAR STRAIN 
found production is increased when music on two pain-relieving agents—methyl 


from records or radio is played. For the | salicylate and menthol. Every doctor 

armed forces, music is a “tension release.” | Knows these two precious ingredients. en- 
— . . . ° .. - * = , ai 1 
The Army Special Service Division has And... Ben-Gay contains up to 2% 


times as much of both than five other 





been releasing 100,000 records a month widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- ius ai sine 
with 10% of them going to camps at home tory tests prove this. So insist on the ——— 
and go% overseas genuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 


strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 


Fasy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 


A survey has proven 41% of the serv- 
ice men prefer classical music and 87% of 
them like to sing. ‘Vinalite.” an unbreak- 
able disc material, is used for overseas 
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Soncationslt DRY Shoe Polisher! | 









An amazed audience at Boston Svm- ces messy pastes, liquids. Simply gl de ver | ale mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any 
é and «pres have a lustrous ng thing of rub- 
phony Hall heard and watched ultra-mod- dee sriers deepak teorsatiy, "We pose beri" MEND the HOLE for 
ern composer Igor Stravinsky conduct his ke like magic. Marvelous ' : : SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
own arrangement of “The Star Spangled | == Cilldfen's Sen Low priced. Sell ie wild fall Waseteect. Wert con 
¢ r ge e e : ‘ 7 ¢ gie es Lagat - ae oh i aterpraol ont come 
) % Cent ad . a SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ; poe om ir imme: ~pae pee 
Banner.” Staid Bostonites reception of it name etens, & peer set SEND NO MONE So- Lo 

; ‘ ; . nome Rnistee CO. 854 Bar Street, AKRON, “ohio & ic Stones 

was decidedly chilly. Next night’s concert ————e ° - 


was attended by Boston Police Commis- 
sioner Thomas F. Sullivan, who told Stra- 


vinsky, he faced a $100 fine under a Mas- Re. Climbing Tomato =~ - Vine Peach T 
sachusetts law forbidding any rearrange- y ‘ ‘. SAVE GARDEN SPACE Rive trult in 80 days. 
. a " ¢ . / normous Fruits, fect in ’ esembie oran color, 
ment of the National Anthem. Stravinsky v7 ee form. gunicks , solid and dell- . shape and size Grow on e 
° ° ; : j , i x y P vines like melo aut- 
apologized, promised he wouldn’t do it SBS oy Aticinaheightot Sa Itul, tempting appearance s 
eee > » & ’ ) ‘ 12 to 16 feet. Bears large quan- ' when canned, e deli- 
again in Boston. He didn’t % tities of very delicious fruits. cious preserves, sweet 4 
Of Yd. Li slicing or for salads. —— eine ot pies 
. je sy o grow, 
. > on ° e 
Let Them Eat Music “, keany &| New Climbing ucumber 
Ly f A oans > aie | iY Yinss climb Seay on $ ; d 
‘ ° . . - 4 mn  excellen i*4 ences, poles, etc, saving 
Germany 1S using music in stores to j variety and a # valuable space insma|! 
: . 7 4 ha very interest. \ gerdene. One hill will a 
soothe her petulant consumers. In an ef- a ing curiosity. eep a good sized family 
: ; ines are ram- supplied all summer, 
fort to sotten disappointment and erase jv y jens growers. ' Bear early and continue e 
. . . c rocuce an @« . - 
irritation over store shelves empty of nermous crop [/ : Sab thosonpen.thpoeings e 
many civilian items, merchants have pho- | > Pan round pods, 2 to . pA mam Ranges Le ~ d 
a c : : , <o : | i t. long, that } flavor. To introduce our 
rie tage playing soothing melodies in | f are of excellent rit) —~ cof rareand un- 
chonc rate < . . . = aualityfor snap usual seeds we will mai 
food — markets and de pope \ = beans. Are of alt 4 Pate. for only q\ Ss 
Stores. Reports say nervousness of both : age 4k ay 
I - See E. J. MURVON SEED CO., Dept. 6-51," So. NDRWALK, CONN. 


customers and salespeople has diminished 








Pays HOSPITAL BILLS 
for Whole Family 


Costs 3c a Day for Adults 
7-7 1!4¢ a Day for Children 


! The new Family Hospite al and Surgical Expense 
you need and want! One policy insures whole 
un mother, father, children, anyone from 3 months 
to 65 years. No medical examination. Pays hospital and 

rgical bills up to $510.00 for EACH and EVERY 
pe rson insured. Pays up to $100 doctor's fees for opera- 
tions. Pays for operating room, medicines, ambulance, 
etc. Covers sicknesses, accidents, operations, childbirth, 
female disorders, and many other disabilities not covered 
by other policies. You select your own doctor and hos- 
pital. This full-coverage Family Hospital and Surgical 
Policy issued DIRECT to you at special family rates by 
big, strong company with over $2,500,000.00 in assets. 
Investigate! Send no money. but mail coupon below 
quick for full details—sent FREE. No agent will call on 
you. Act today! 











| STERLING INSURANCE CO. 


| 439 Jackson-Franklin Biag., Chicago 6, III. | 
| Send me FREE INSPECTION Offer of 1 | 
| Cost Family Hospitalization Plan | 
| Name | 
i iddress | 
| ( St | 





FOR ONLY $692 


The low price of this marvelous new Blessing 3-Tube 
Crystal Hearing Aid is made possible because the 


makes have decided to bring it within the reach of 
every sufferer by eliminating the ‘‘frills’’ of expensive 
offices, and the commissions of high-pressure 
men! Only finest materials, workmanship, and experi- 
enced engineering used! Comparable instruments cost 
up to twice as much and more! Send your name and 
address for FREE BOOKLET. No salesman will call, 


sales- 


BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 


Peabody, Mass. 


ve She Got $400" 
for a Halt Dollar 


Dept. A 





YOURSELF! it 
aid $400.00 to Mrs. yey ' 
of Texas, for one Half Dollar; oF 
5. D.Martinof Virginia $200. 06 
for a single Gopper. Cent. Mr, 
Manning of New York, $2,500.00 for 
one Silver Dollar. Mrs.G.F. Adams ne 





for all kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps. 


§ WILL PAY $100.00 FOR A DIME! 
1894 S. Mint ; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Buffajo) 
and hundreds of other amazing prices ror coins. Send 4c for 
Large I!lustrated Coin Folder an by particulars. It may 
mean much profit to you, Write t 


B. MAX MEHL, 156 Mehi Bidg. ‘FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. 8.3 


SAFETY PINS 


éGem 72 Pins 3] 00 a 


24 each 
2 inch, medium and small. 


3 sizes 
Sold assorted 3, Sizes 
Small pins gilt. Limit 12 Doz. per customer. While they last, 
orders will be filled upon receipt of Cash or Money Order. 
Act Now—order yours TODAY! Money back guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Consumer Study 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has inaugurated a large 
scale study of consumer education. The 
National Better Business Bureau is con- 
tributing a large sum for its support. 

The study will attempt to determine 
what education does youth in every status 
and location need that they may become 
more intelligent consumers under our pre- 
vailing economic conditions. A series of 
curriculum units is being prepared for use 
in courses on consumer education or 
courses in such fields as home economics 
business education, science, and 
studies. 

The study 


social 


is under the direction of a 
committee of which Thomas H. Briggs is 
chairman and director. A small staff is 
maintained in Washington with many peo- 
ple in the field assisting. A number of rep- 
resentatives of education, labor, business 
agriculture and consumer interests are 
expected to serve as advisors. 

The Association believes that as our 
technology advances and our economic life 
becomes more complicated, problems in- 
creasingly require for their effective han- 
dling, knowledge which can not be left to 
chance but must be provided through 
formal education 


Americana Institute 


An Institute of early American history 
and culture has been established by the 
College of William and Mary and Colonial 
Williamsburg, the organization which ad- 
ministers restoration of the Colonial cap- 
ital of Virginia at Williamsburg. 

The Institute program will be developed 
under direction of an advisory board of 
prominent historians and librarians with 
the objective of keeping before the Amer- 
ican people “a clear knowledge and under- 
standing of the development of this nation 
in its progress towards political, economic 
and social democracy.” It also will pro- 
ject a long range program “that will relate 
its studies to the re-awakened interest in 
American history.” 

The Institute will conduct studies in 
American Colonial history; handle a num- 
ber of grants-in-aid to young historians 
wishing to undertake research in the early 
American field; attempt to establish a col- 
lection of early Americana in all forms 
and will use “The William and Mary 
Quarterly” as a medium of publication for 
many of its special studies. 


Draft for Teachers 


Delegates to the annual session of the 
National Council of State School Officers 
in Milwaukee recently estimated at least 
70,000 public-school teaching positions in 





Internatio 
HIGH SCHOOL FLIGHT trainees at Polytech- 
nic H.S., Los Angeles, try new classroom-glider. 


the United States are either vacant or in 
charge of teachers with substandard quali 
fications, This condition, due principally 
to losses of teachers to the armed forces 
and to industrial employment, is made 
more acute by the fact enrollments in 
teacher-training institutions have fallen to 
approximately 40 percent of normal with 
the progress of the war. 

Shortage of teachers seems to be more 
acute in rural districts and in such essen- 
tial fields as science, mathematics, physi- 
cal education, and agriculture, they said 
The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers urged the War Manpower 
Commission to assist the schools, as far as 
possible to secure and maintain a teaching 
personnel adequate to meet present and 
future needs of our democratic society. 

The Council also reaffirmed its dissatis- 
faction with the way in which provisions 
of the Lanham Act have been administered 
and recommended funds appropriated by 
this act be transferred to legally and prop- 
erly qualified National and State educa- 
tional authorities for distribution. 


65 Million for N. Y. Education 


Post-war educational plans costing an 
estimated $65,000,000 are recommended 
to the New York State legislature by the 
Board of Regents. The board suggests 22 
new institutions, more scholarship awards, 
and an extensive building program to meet 
state requirements. 

Other recommendations: a new teacher- 
training institution for Long Island; all 
children attend kindergarten a full year: 
teacher-training be improved and strength- 
ened, and increased facilities for voca- 
tional and adult education. 
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"Am | therefore become your enemy, be- 
cause | tell you the truth?"'—Galatians 4: 16 


National Brotherhood Week 


President Roosevelt, in a special mes- 
sage made public by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, called all 
Americans to participate in a nation-wide 
observance of the eleventh annual Broth- 
erhood Week, February 20-26. The Presi- 
dent warned “our inescapable choice is 
brotherhood or chaos,” and urged citizens 
to “think through the implications of prac- 
tical brotherhood today, to cement our 
country’s unity during the trying times to 
come, and to pledge anew allegiance to 
the flag which is a living symbol of liberty 
and justice for all.” Schools, churches and 
civic organizations in over 3,000 com- 
munities are expected to participate in 
the observance. 


Bible On Records 


A complete recording of the Old and 
New Testaments of the King James ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible on 169 long-play- 
ing phonograph records has been com- 
pleted by the American Foundation for 
the Blind. Accomplished with the financial 
assistance of the Library of Congress, the 
American Bible Society and the New York 
Bible Society, the “talking” Bible will be 
available to sightless people through 27 
regional libraries operating departments 
for the blind. The volumes will be loaned 
to hearers without cost or postal charges. 

The recordings are played on special 
low-speed machines, the type used for 
other talking books for the blind. These 
machines are loaned free of charge by the 
Library of Congress through its regional 
libraries. Information regarding the branch 
libraries and the Bible recordings may be 
obtained by writing the Division for Books 
for Adult Blind, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Rev. Kaj Munk Eulogized 


Leading churchmen of all the Scan- 
dinavian countries expressed profound sor- 
row in eulogizing Rev. Kaj Munk, Danish 
clergyman and author, found slain in a 
park in Northern Denmark recently. Arch- 
bishop Erling Eidem, head of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church, commented, “We have 
for many years admired Kaj Munk’s fear- 
lessness, steadfastness, and patriotism. He 
was an inspiration to the Swedish people, 
and the Swedish Church grieves for him as 
one of its own.” Rev. Munk, who was 
widely known for his literary works and 
sermons written in defense of Danish free- 
dom, was found dead shortly after being 
kidnapped from his home by four Danish- 


Sermonette 


Our deepest needs are not from 
want of physical things. At such times 
spiritual values are necessary. Faith 
in the ultimate victory of right and 
truth we must have. With such a faith 
we rise above despair, for even our 
misery has purpose. This is salvation. 
This is God in human life. 


Rev. Ira W. Langston 
Central Christian Church 
New York, N.Y. 





speaking men with a “pronounced German 
accent.” 


G. I. Sunday 


American Army chaplains have learned 
how to outwit the Japanese who had a 
habit of staging sneak air raids on Allied 
Pacific outposts during Sunday worship 
services, hoping to catch the men off 
guard. Services now are held on various 
days of the week, which days soldiers have 
dubbed, “G. I. Sundays.” 





Believed to be the first of its kind, 
a Chicago food concern is sponsoring a 
series of paid radio commercials promot- 
ing regular church attendance and stress- 
ing freedom of worship. The announce- 
ments are broadcast over WGY of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Not only churchmen but businessmen 
will watch with considerable interest the 
results of this innovation. 





Acme 


BRITISH ARCHBISHOP of Westminster, Ber- 
nard Griffin heads England's Catholic Church. 
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for Clear-Eyed 


MORNING 
FRESHNESS 
Try This Tonight 


[EE YOU wake up tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away in 
the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 

Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days. 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it helps to build 
you up while you slcep. According to experts, 
two glasses daily, made with milk as directed, 
cape all the extra vitamins and minerals you 
need for utmost aE gy ee you just eat 
3 average-good meals a day, including citrus 
fruit or tomatoes. In addition Ovaltine also 
provides the basic food elements absolutely 
necessary to rebuild muscle, nerve and body 
cells, and for vitality and endurance. 

So why not turn to Ovaltine tonight, for bet- 
ter sleep and for morning freshness? 


OVALTINE 


Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


730) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 
double-edge razor blades 
ae? performs miracles! “Not 
necessary to change blades,” 
writes one user. Another says 
pe a a . ~~~ 
pag E keen, smooth shaving . guess- 
work. Biade held at correct e pes proper 
Rpescute—antemationy . Just turncrank to - . 
Weise few ounces. Will last years. Makes ides) i 
1 plus few cents postage. Use 
RAZOROLL for & days ang fr "re pot delighted with 
omocth, velvas suaves ou get, return and we'll return 
your dollar. larry—order today. 


































620 North Dept. 351, tuinole 








Bushelo of Ripe 
TOMATOES 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


ThP-t-GaoPp 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 lbs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 


PICTURE 
RING $4. 


Exquisite Ring--gete from ; 
strip fort sie, yp tion Va postman val re Sea oats wth mance 
'o nly 
ey Te s. , Photo returned = Fin 






























‘oney back Le nd photo and ring size now. 
PORTRAIT RING CO., Dept. PB-49 CINCINNATI, O. 


ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No heat- 
ing. No stubby regrowth. Applied cold. Takes hair OUT, 
not off. Use on face, arms, legs, etc. Quick, easy and 
SAFE! Positively NON-IRRITATING. Write for FREE 
TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 


FOUR STAR PRODUCTS CO. 
6513 Hellyweeod Bivd., Dept. BD-270 Hollywood, 28, Calif. 


a Neurs 


DANDRUFF pee 


Soap and 
Ointment 
according to 

HELP RELIEVE. 

1T QUICKLY, 

EASILY, SIMPLY. 
















directions. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 









pkts | 

Red, White, Blue, Pink, and 5 a | 
Purple--a l0c-Packet of seeds 

™ of each, all 6 Packets post- 

im paid to ‘you, for only 10c. 

4 Send dime t ay! 
Maule's Seed Book FREE 

Tested, guaranteed seeds for 

prize vegetables and flowers. 

Have a garden--help raise food. 


wm, Henry Maule, Philadeiphia 32, Ponnsyiwama 


BOBBY PINS 


9 Dozen \METAL $1 “rosipai 


Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 
will be filled upon Fgostgt of Cash or Money order Act 
now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 

















R. G. ENHIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
» quate lowest market prices. a charge for locating 
} 4 to-Find Books, All books OLD or NEW 
mailed POST-FREE. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 
22 East 17th St., New York City 


Do Your Part 
in the 
FOURTH WAR LOAN 








An eminent white minister of the city 


had been invited to visit the church of 
his colored friends one Sunday night. The 
colored preacher gesticulated wildly and 
shouted all over the place in a loud voice. 
After the service was over the colored 
brother approached his white brother and 
asked, “An’ how did you like mah ser- 
mon?” The white minister replied, “Why, 
I liked it very well, Brother Johnson, but 
don’t you think you talked a bit too 
loudly ?” 

“Well, suh,” replied the old colored 
preacher, “whut ah lacks in lightnin’, ah 
lets ‘em have it in thunder!” 


Ginger—Figures don’t lie! 
Snap—No? Well, what do they make 
corsets for? 


Little Tommy was complaining of not 
feeling well and said he couldn’t go to 
school that day. When his mother asked 
him why he couldn’t go to school, as he 
looked all right, he replied: “Aw, I just 
don’t feel well at all, Mom!” 

“Well, just where don’t you feel well?” 
his mother asked. 

“At school!” he replied. 


Tony—Please explaina dis. But I don’ 
wanna cockroach on your time. 

Cockney—Hi say, my ’earty, you don’t 
mean cockroach; you mean hencroach. 

Tony—Oh, I see. It’sa de female gen- 
der. 


The Newscast 
For an inexpensive digest 
Of the most exclusive news— 
For a comprehensive knowledge 
Of your neighbor’s private views— 
For diversified reports on 
Hats and babies, taxes, soap— 
Keep your ears perked on the bus, my lad, 
And learn the latest dope! 

Helen G. Sutin 


Sally—How did Flossie manage to 
marry that good-looking man? 

Polly—Oh, they met out on the skating 
pool where he rescued her. It was easy 
after she had broken the ice. 


Friend—Judge, you look a little run 
down. Here, try a whisky and soda. 

Judge—No thanks. I’ve tried too many 
who have. 


Bang—I’m a bad man! I got hair on 
my chest! 
Chang—So has a mouse. 


Pastime and Smiles 
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Brain Teaser 


I have two horses and a saddle. The 
first horse is worth $80. The first horse 
and saddle are together worth 14 times 
as much as the second horse, but the sec- 
ond horse and saddle are worth 1} times 
as much as the first horse. Find the value 
of the second horse and the saddle. 


Answer to last week’s 

Let 3/3=B’s age 10 years ago, then 
1/3=A’s age 10 years ago; and 4/3+ 
20 years=sum of their ages now; 4/3+ 
20 years=120 years, or 4/3=120—20, 
or 100 years; 1/3=1/4 of 100 years=25 
years, A’s age I0 years ago; 25+10, or 
35 years, A’s age now; 3 times 25 years 
=75 years, B’s age 10 years ago; 75+10, 
or 85 years, B’s age now. 


Mack—Say, I hear your Uncle Gasper 
died poor. I thought he was a very rich 
man. 

Jack—He used to be. You see, he lost 
his health in accumulating his wealth, and 
then he lost his wealth in trying to regain 
his health. 


Reporter—I want to see Mrs. Snooty. 
She telephoned me that she had shot her 
husband. 

Maid—Oh, she changed her mind. When 
she noticed how the war news was crowd- 
ing the newspapers she decided it would 
be an unfavorable time to try to get on 
the front page. 


Clerk—Here’s a pretty card with a 
lovely sentiment: “To the only girl I ever 
loved.” 

Sailor—That’s fine. Give me a dozen. 





"He can't ride backwards—makes him sick!" 
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The Wistful Note—Your soth anni- 
versary edition is superb and the review 
of the 50 years so interesting that I read 
it from cover to cover at a single sitting. 
But the wistful note on which you close 
your editorial—*‘ Maybe someone will have 
invented a machine to fill the hearts of 
men with peace and goodwill’—shows all 
too clearly your realization that not yet 
have we “chosen the better part.” 

Rev. Wells H. Fitch, Pierhead, L.I.,N.Y. 


*x* * * 


"Old Familiar Faces""—I was pleas- 
antly surprised this morning upon receiv- 
ing the issue of Jan. roth, to find on the 
front cover a picture of my Uncle and 
Aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Wood, 
formerly of Washington, D. C. This pic- 
ture was taken about 60 years ago, and 
shows the White House in the background. 

Mr. Wood was my father’s younger 
brother, and was in business in Washing- 
ton for awhile before he met and married 
Miss Emma Day of Philadelphia. After 
their mafriage, they continued to reside in 
Washington for a number of years. 

Walter S. Wood, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


* * * 


A 100 Percenter—In your Dec. 27th 
issue I notice that both General Grant 
Crist and W. C. Montgomery have been 
rather intermittent subscribers to the 
PATHFINDER for only 25 years. I’ve been 
a regular subscriber for these 50 years, 
and am entering on its next 50-year period 
with even greater admiration for the lead- 
ing weekly than ever before. 

John L. Hughes, Richland, Wash. 


oo a. 


Pardon Our Blushes—Your issue of 
Jan. 10 should be bound and placed in the 
library of every school and college 
throughout the land. 

While I read a daily, weekly and Sun- 
day paper as well as several magazines and 
am continually purchasing new books I 
know that I could keep abreast of the 
progress of the world on PATHFINDER 
alone, and would as soon consider doing 
without my supper as perusing its pages. 

May the scope of your influence and 
power increase and continue to help the 
American people think and act for them- 
selves and maintain their place in the 
world for bettering themselves and their 


fellow-men. 
C. E. Wills, 


ah 


Keller, Va. 


Looking Back—Nothing that has come 
to my attention recently has interested me 
more than your history of the past 50 
years in the issue dated today. 

It is true that we would not now want 
to go back to some of the hardships we 


Between Ourselves 
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endured in those years, but at the same 
time we have had all these essential im- 
provements without crowding into cities 
that are already crowded. 

Some say we old people look back to 
our younger days with some prejudice and 
perhaps in some ways we do, but I can not 
believe that my memory is wrong when I 
look back to a contentment, to a satisfac- 
tion, to a freedom from fear, and to a re- 
liance on ourselves that we lack today. 

C. H. Sullivan, Dawson, Minn. 


x* * * 


A Contemporary — Your soth anni- 
versary number of PATHFINDER reminds 
me of my early teaching of country schools 
in Western Ohio. At the age of 26 I began 
reading the PATHFINDER, its very first 
issue, a somewhat larger-sized sheet than 
the last issue. It was our current events 
paper for the little school. How much the 
older pupils enjoyed it! 

Your last issue is so thoroughly remi- 
niscent it gave me a great thrill of pleas- 
ure to be here today to say “I have lived 
through most of it,” and it is hoped that 
the next 50 years may invent, develop 
and refine for both our ethical and indus- 
trial well being. 

A. B. Graham, Columbus, Ohio. 


x * * 


Our Anniversary—I wish to congratu- 
late you on your Jan. 10, issue. It is a fine 
piece of work. It has been a pleasure to 
read PATHFINDER. For a long time the 
first I read is Under the Dome. That is 
fine. The articles are all well condensed 
and to the point. The pictures are very 
good and the high class advertising is out- 
standing. 

Wonder if the next 50 years will see as 
much improvement as the past. I think 
so, and more, but let it always be that 
people will have to work. Life would be 
a burden without some labor. 

Fred McCulloch, Belle Plains, lowa. 


* * * 


Prefers the Country—I shall be 50 
years of age next July and I have spent 
practically all my life on a farm. I-have 
traveled in three States and spent short 
periods in various cities, yet it. always 
seemed like getting out of jail when I left 
the city for the wide-open spaces. I 
wouldn’t live in any city if someone were 
to buy me a home in such a place. 

Clarence McConnell, 
New Wilmington, Penna. 


* * * 


President Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor says labor has adhered faith- 
fully to its no-strike pledge. Which appears 
to be true if you don’t count the 2,968 
strikes in 1942 and the 3,737 strikes in 1943. 






RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 


Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s for- 
mula—quickly relieve the intense itching 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
annoying skin and scalp irritations due 
to external cause. Zemo also aids healing. 
Amazingly successful for over 35 years! 
Apply anytime — doesn’t show on skin. 
First trial of clean, stainless liquid Zemo 
convinces! $ different sizes. Buy Extra 


homens alldrustoree MP AE IMO 
500 QUILT PATCHES 20 





Cut to Size*No Waste 
“MICKEY” 





"s Sass Catalog FrewFlowers and 


Vegetables for r Victo 
>. AT ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
FREE 













New writers needed to re- p+ ph ome 
in newspapers, magazines and 

Splendid opportunity to * “hewn ton ctor 
fascinating writing held. May bring 


ou up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 
Ex rience unnecessar Write today for FREE de- 
tails. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


’ COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


MAGNOLIA TREES 
With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


America's L. 
LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE 


Founded 1881 and has served bad entire industry boldly 
and progressively ever since. Ags 1 year; $2 for 
3 years TODAY! Trial: 6 Monthe 


BREEDER’S GAZETTE, Box P-1, Spencer, Indiana 


WANT pesmnegent business 
protesslo on of your own? 

become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
my +} _ freatly needed 


grotecston run as high as $50 00 weekly, after a 
| she weeks home ~~ — 3 Easy pote Not medical 
or chiropody. No er capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase 
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National Service Law 

Many words and much heat are being wasted, in Congress 
and out, over the President’s proposal of a national service law 
o “prevent strikes” and “make available for war production 

. every able-bodied adult.” 

The Austin-Wadsworth bill for the drafting of civilians be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 65 was promptly reintroduced, with 
amendments, and discussion started. Practically every news- 
paper joined the fray, pro or con, discussing the merits and 
objections from every angle. Officers of the fighting services 
were all pro, while all the labor union leaders were decidedly 
con. Both sides had much to say and it was said promptly. 

But it might be fairly stated that the President did not recom- 
mend such a law after all. He names the proposal as the last 
of a five-point program, and in the very next paragraph he said: 

“These five measures together form a just and equitable 
whole. I would not recommend a national service law unless 
the other laws were passed to keep down the cost of living, etc.” 

Among the other four proposals is one for “a cost of food 
law,” or a food subsidy, with a recommended appropriation of 
about a billion dollars. Another is for “a realistic tax law,” 
by which is meant the Treasury goal of some 1o billions in 
new taxes. As for the subsidy, the House has already rejected 
it overwhelmingly, and the Senate gives every indication of 
doing the same—even without the billion appropriation. And 
the new tax bill, passed by the House and calmly making its 
way through the Senate, calls for something over two billions, 
and there is no prospect of adding much more to it. 

Accordingly, the President based his proposal of a national 
service law on two practically impossible conditions, which is 
equivalent to not proposing it at all. Using his own word, his 
suggestion is not “realistic.” And using another new Washing- 
ton term, it has no chance of being “activated.” 


* * * 
Opera Singers © 


Now that it is a thing of the past we can laugh at it, but 
just a few years ago an American singer with exceptional talents 
felt obliged to assume a foreign name in order to have a chance 
at~grand opera. Dick Martin became Signor Ricardo Martino, 
and a Mr. Brown would probably have to change to Brunaleschi 
or something similar. Edward Johnson, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, recently stated that he had sung 
abroad under a fictitious foreign name, but that such preten- 
tions are no longer necessary, smart or even good business. 

Today, said Mr. Johnson, not only is America producing her 
own opera stars but is supplying altos, contraltos, tenors and 
basses to foreign companies, notably to Latin American opera 
houses. Today the roster of New York’s Metropolitan, biggest 
and richest of all, shows preponderance of plain American 
names,—Tibbett, Cordon, Moore, Melton, Baker, Dudley, etc. 
The Americans are there because they have proved best by 
test; and they are working amicably (apparently) with the 
cream of the crop of foreign singers who still win Metropolitan 
berths. An American name does not confer an advantage now, 
as foreign names once did. All singers succeed by merit alone, 
and a steadily growing proportion of Americans are winning out. 

That Americans have got over their silly prejudice against 


American artists is a sign that we are growing up. Europe 
and European things used to have a glamour for plain Yankees, 
who considered America young, crude, undeveloped and 
even uncouth, as compared with the older European culture. 
But it was self-consciousness rather than inferiority. All we 
needed to do was to get over our bashfulness and be ourselves. 

Americans can still learn from Europe—also from Asia and 
Africa—but the period of imitation, of masquerading in foreign 
make-up, is over. Artistically we are no longer in knee-pants. 


* * * 


The Next President! 


Everybody is trying: his hand at predicting who the next 
President will be. We don’t predict. We know. The next 
President will be the man, however unheard of he may be at 
the moment, who sponsors and actually puts over a simplified 
tax program deserving the name. When the so-called simplified 
report form arrived in homes all over the Nation last week, 
it produced manifold reactions, all of them species of headaches. 
The adding of Line 26 and Line 19, multiplied by Line 28 
and divided by Line 14, the confusion of legal language and 
the added queries on forgiveness showed little reason unless 
it may be the deliberate setting up of an army of tax experts, 
to be consulted by muddled taxpayers. We repeat: The man 
who gets over a system whereby a wartime deduction, even at 
a greater wage percentage, is made in one complete subtraction, 
can be elected President for as many terms as he likes. 


* * * 
Discarding Names 


It is an interesting coincidence that at about the time the 
Russians dropped their old communist fighting song, “The In- 
ternationale,” in favor of a new national hymn, President Roose- 
velt tossed overboard his party slogan, “The New Deal,” and 
suggested a substitute—Win the War.” 

In both cases the old “words and music” 
what outmoded by time and circumstances. 
can no longer wear the boy’s trousers. 

The “New Deal,” as the President remarked, is no longer 
new. It was born in 1932, from a phrase in the President’s 
speech accepting the nomination, and not only has it grown 
in years but has had a change in nature with the coming of 
the war. Whatever is new is only temporarily so. A “Win the 
War” administration must be even more short-lived. 

The old “Internationale,” which Russian communists sang 
so lustily in their proselyting days, hardly fits the situation now. 
It was born in the French Commune of 1870, and it was aimed 
at a hostile world—a world to be converted. But now Russia 
has a common cause with life-and-death friends, the most 
democratic and the most powerful friends in the world. The 
“Internationale” is not supposed to express its sentiments to- 
ward them. Moreover, in its great and victorious struggle to 
repel invasion and defend its existence Russia has naturally 
developed a distinct national feeling, rather than international. 
They have naturally and rightfully become reliant on, and proud 
of, Russians, of themselves, and it is quite in the nature of 
developments that they should prefer to sing of their achieve- 
ments and fervid patriotism rather than of conquest. 


had grown some- 
The grown man 





Pin-up picture for the man who “can’t afford” 


to buy an extra War Bond! 


Ou’vE heard people say: “I can’t 

afford to buy an extra War Bond.” 
Perhaps you’ve said it yourself. . . with- 
out realizing what a ridiculous thing it 
is to say to men who are dying. 


Yet it is ridiculous, when you think 
about it. Because today, with national 
income at an all-time record high... 
with people making more money than 
ever before . . . with less and less of 


Let’s all BACK THE ATTACK! 


things to spend money for. . . practi- 
cally every one of us has extra dollars 
in his pocket. 

The very Jeast that you can do is to 
buy an extra $100 War Bond... above 
and beyond the Bonds you are now 
buying or had planned to buy. 

In fact, if you take stock of your re- 
sources, and check your expenditures, 
you will probably find that you can 


buy an extra $200... or $300...ofr 
even $500 worth of War Bonds. 


‘ 


Sounds like more than you “‘can af- 
ford?”’ Well, young soldiers can’t afford 
to die, either . . . yet they do it when 
called upon. So is it too much to ask 
of us that we invest more of our money 
in War Bonds... the best investment 
in the world today?"Is that too much 
to ask? 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
* 
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THESE PRIZES ARE GIVEN TO YOU—Just send for 40 pack- 
ets of easy selling Garden SpotSeeds which you can easily 
and quickly sell to your friends and neighbors at 10c each. 
Return the $4.00 collected and select your Prizein ac- 
cordance to our offers. SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU. 


ira COOKING SET 


Will make you proud of your 
kitchen. Emtire set given 
oor ee only 40 pkts. 
seeds at 10c a packet. 


7h f me 
. } ¥ o~ £2 - ' sag What a Pet! You will Jove it. Canary 
Racing HOMER PIGEONS SF Aa and Cage both oe, for 2 
* 7 , I) y s 0 cts, 
AIt’s fun to raise, os OH BOY! What a prize. Complete with ammunition and official cendiente deok ie tates, - — 
train and handle “Manual of Arms”, Start your own drill squad. All given as 


Racl Ho rig. 

cons. One pate % _ — Premium for selling only 1 order of seeds. ONE PAIR RABBITS 

civen forsell- - EV eryone who plants a garden helps and [the raising of rabbits for the market is a 
s F fascinating business, We offer and guar. 


helps greatly to solve the problem of the feed- | nvcclate arrival One Pair of Rab. 
1 \ bits fur sellin only two orders, 
ing of the many needy nations of the world. Rebbite cont Ke. Cotlect. . 


CANDID-TYPE 


CAMERA 


Sell onltyone order 
-.fjof Garden Spot 
ijSeeds at 10 cts. a 
iipacketand this 
splendid Cam- 

era is yours, 

WRITE FOR 


SEEDS TODAY. 


Get this military- 
like outfit for your 
very own, officers 
belt, cap and au- 
tomatic type pis- 
tolandholster. 
Given for selling 
only one order 
of seeds 40 pkts 
atl0ca packet. 

SEND IN YOUR 
ORDER TODAY, 


This beautiful Set Given for selling only 
Lt order of Seeds. Sent Express Collect. 


PO 
AAS ‘ 37th 
TO Year 


Given for selling only Ss Se Se eee 
40 pkits. at 10 cts. each. 
iehly polished, POSITIVELY NOT A TOY. = Lancaster County Seed Co., 
Send nomoney. GIVEN forselling only 4 orders. MAIL Be first Station 433 , Paradise, Pa. 


mAh 


Latest Rubber Valve Type’ 


Handsome finish, h 


THE COUPON TODAY. BE FIRST. . Please send me 40 packets (one order) of Garden Spot Seeds to sell at 
in your Plant 10 cts. a pkt. for alane Gift. 1 will sell and PY, for seeds in 30 days. 


REGAL “VICTORY UKE” Ra ~ = A i Also send right along with Seeds “Bag of Tricks” shown above. 


Red, White and War Mame 


Blue “Victory” 


illustrated. Garden & Sta 
Given and sent s 
postpaid for Again Street or R.F.D. Box 


selling only one " Neen EEE 

40 pkt. order of This Print your last name plainly below 

Garden Spet £ ] ] 

Sceds at 10 cts. Year | ae 

com. e2cents lling in, pasting and mailing this Coupon 
; - “S aic Post Card TODAY. 





